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be due to the sheer force of the internal popular 

pressure which has been exerted upon the 
German Government and the Weimar Assembly. The 
German masses are so determined to have peace that 
the mere threat of a military coup d’état which would 
have led to the Treaty not being signed was enough to 
cause widespread popular attacks on the soldiery. The 
attitude of the latter is uncertain. Probably since they 
are mostly volunteers who have rejoined or remained 
in the army as a profession, discipline is the deter- 
mining factor in their action, and they would obey 
their military leaders. That being so, it must have 
been the leaders who finally shrank from a coup d état 
which, though it might have been successful at the 
outset, must, in face of the popular attitude, have 
ended in disaster or the final dissolution of all authority 
in Germany. Their decision is significant as an indica- 
tion of the real state of public opinion in Germany, 
and as showing that we have small need to fear any 
revival of German “ militarism” in the early future 
at any rate. That a certain number of Germans on 
the Polish and Russian frontiers are ready to go on 
fighting for specific local objects, and that others are 
prepared to do police work in Germany itself, is clear, 
but the mass of the civilian population, including the 
demobilised soldiers, appear to be “ pacifist’ in the 
most extreme sense in which the word was ever used. 
They are “ non-resisters ” determined and apparently 
able to force non-resistance even upon an army officered 
by Prussians. 


[ peace is duly signed this week-end, it will clearly 


* * * 


This state of affairs cannot, of course, last for ever. 
But it looks” as if it will last long enough, at any rate, 
to prevent any serious movement of resistance during 


the critical months which will follow the signing of 
peace. And even after that we do not suppose that 
the military party are very sanguine over their prospects 
of regaining any substantial influence in the State. 
Their chance, if ever they were to have one, came this 
week. The whole population was filled with profound 
bitterness and indignation at the prospect of being 
forced to assent to a Treaty) which, as one man, it 
regarded as an outrage and “a death sentence,” in 
gross violation of the conditions upon which it supposed 
the Armistice of November 11th to have been signed. 
For a day or two after the ‘inal decision and ultimatum 
of the Allies there was an apparent revival of something 
like a fighting spirit amongst the middle if not amongst 
the | working classes of Germany. But when that 
ebbed away, as it did in a quite remarkably short time, 
the last hope of the military party was gone. If they 
could not seize the opportunity offered by so deep and 
unanimous a movement of popular anger, what oppor- 
tunity are they likely to have in the future which they 
can seize? As far as the great majority of the German 
people are concerned, the necessity of submitting to 
the practical enforcement of the terms of the Treaty 
will be far less intolerable than the act of signing itself. 
There will be continued hardship and resentment, no 
doubt, but there will never again be a moment when the 
whole people will be simultaneously moved to that 
intensity of resentment which prevailed throughout 
Germany last week. 
ox * a 

The actual signing of peace will make two problems 
much more acute, the problem of rapid demobilisation 
and the not unrelated problem of Russia. If discontent 
with the rate of demobilisation has been serious during 
the Armistice, when there was always a chance of a 
renewal of hostilities and the necessity of a march to 
Berlin, it will certainly be much more serious when that 
chance is gone and the army of occupation has no 
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longer even a formal “enemy” to fight. A fresh 
movement among the troops, which will make itself 
felt in Parliament, is inevitable. As for Russia, as long 
as we were “at war” with Germany the question of 
whether we were “at war’’ with Russia was of minor 
importance, but once we are at peace elsewhere it 
acquires a major importance. ‘“ Labour” will want to 
know what our conscripts are doing at Archangel, 
and why the Volunteer force, which was enlisted and 
despatched to enable them to be withdrawn as soon as 
possible, has not accomplished its task. There is also 
the question—which will interest the army of occupa- 
tion in Germany—of why these same Volunteers, 
having relieved the Archangel force, cannot be sent to 
the Rhine to set free some of those who are urgently 
anxious to return to their civilian occupations ? 
Amongst the immediate consequences of the Versailles 
ceremony there will thus certainly be many fresh 
difficulties for Mr. Churchill, and we will not pretend 
to regret the fact. We trust his colleagues will now 
be able to prevail upon him to abandon his dreams of 
military glory in fresh fields. 


bod * co 


The change of Ministry in Italy undoubtedly reflects 
a strong current of feeling against the attitude of 
Italy’s Allies. Signor Nitti, the new Prime Minister, 
is an old Giolittian, whose proclivities are not believed 
to have been greatly altered by his having served for a 
year after Caporetto in the Orlando Ministry. Signor 
Tittoni, the Foreign Minister, is the old Foreign Minister 
of Signor Giolitti ; and a knot of well-known Giolittians 
take most of the other important portfolios. A few 
members of the National Defence Group—the so-called 
** Fascio ’—were brought in for flavouring; but the 
‘“*Fascio”’ promptly expelled them from its ranks. 
Signor Giolitti himself, who has never renounced, and 
does not disguise his disapproval of, the whole policy 
whereby Italy joined Great Britain and France in the 
war, is still not a possible Premier; but already his 
situation is vastly different from what it was on the 
morrow of victory. So far as concerns the immediate 
foreign policy of the new Cabinet in comparison with 
the old, it seems likely to lay more stress on economic 
things and less on nationalist and strategic. That is, 
the Adriatic claims will be pushed less stubbornly ; 
while the claims in Asia Minor, and those to African 
“* compensations’ from Great Britain and France, 
will perhaps be emphasised more. 


* * * 


It seems a mistake to suppose that the sinking of 
the German ships at Scapa will make any real difference 
to the question of reducing naval armaments. The 
answer to that question lies not with the Continental 
Powers, but with Great Britain and the United States, 
neither of which intended to commission any of the 
German vessels in their navies. As regards Admiral 
von Reuter and the German crews, their action was a 
palpable breach of faith, and it came too late to be an 
imposing piece of bravado—the proper date for that 
would have been last November. The most unlucky 
part of the business is its occurrence in a British port. 
For the opposition between our proposal to sink the 
ships and the French proposal to distribute them had 
been widely canvassed on the Continent ; and probably 
nine out of ten of our Continental Allies will go to their 





graves convinced that the British Admiralty was in 
collusion with Admiral von Reuter. Our Admiralty 
have a pat answer to the legend; the scuttling, they 
show, could not possibly have been prevented under 
the actual conditions of internment; and these con- 
ditions were imposed on our naval authorities last 
November against their strongly expressed opinion to 
the contrary. It was France and America who imposed 
them. Unfortunately an explanation, however con- 
clusive, seldom or never catches up with a sensational 
charge. It is a pity that on the morrow of the sinking 
the naval critics in all our newspapers should have 
indulged in such an unqualified chorus of satisfaction 
without reflecting on the natural effect of their prans 
when read in France or Italy. 


* 7 * 


If President Wilson’s position in his own country 
depended on the acceptance of the Treaty by Congress 
and the public, he might regard himself as secure. 
The evidence of the week clearly implies that the 
Senate opposition to the Covenant has worn itself: out 
and that the country is tired of the squabble. Senator 
Knox’s resolution was allowed to die, Mr. Lodge alone 
lamenting its end. Twenty-eight prominent New York 
Republicans have signed a letter to Washington indi- 
cating that the killing of the Covenant is not the party 
policy. The convention of the American Federation 
of Labour has adopted, by a large majority, a resolution 
strongly approving the Covenant. And, as a means 
of giving the Republicans a positive policy upon which 
they can offer the President a reasoned opposition, 
without laying themselves open to the charge of factious- 
ness, Mr. Elihu Root now urges the acceptance of the 
Covenant, with three reservations. Article X., he 
suggests, should be condemned as entirely unacceptable ; 
America’s obligations under the rule governing the two 
years’ notice of withdrawal should be strictly limited, 
and the United States should ratify with the clear 
understanding that, notwithstanding her new inter- 
national engagements, the Monroe Doctrine stands, and 
with it the American freedom from European entangle- 
ments. In international affairs Mr. Root’s authority 
with his countrymen is unsurpassed. But there will 
be many, Republicans and Democrats alike, to point 
out that the United States cannot be in a League of 
Nations and at the same time detached, as of old, from 
Europe. 

* * * 

Mr. Kellaway adduced plenty of imposing figures 
in his speech last Tuesday glorifying the Ministry of 
Munitions; but his rhetoric about the “shells” 
controversy and the Ministry’s foundation missed, 
as usual, the material point. Nobody disputes that 
we were short of munitions in the spring of 1915; 
nor, for that matter, that the French were also—there 
were episodes in the Foch offensive in Artois much 
bloodier than the “shambles of Festubert.” What 
is in dispute is whether effective steps had been taken 
towards remedying it before the Northcliffe agitation 
burst into the storm which carried Mr. Lloyd George 
to the Ministry of Munitions; or whether the story is 
really one of criminal neglect dully persisted in until 
the lightnings of Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Lloyd George 
brought it to an end. ‘The latter is substantially the 
Kellaway version; the former appears to be the true 
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one. The foundation of the Ministry of Munitions 
in the spring of 1915 did not initiate a policy of 
increased shell-supply; it merely continued one. Of the 
relatively large stock of shells with which the Battle 
of Loos was fought in the autumn not one was bought 
by the Ministry of Munitions; they were all the fruit 
of earlier War Office contracts. The Ministry’s shells 
hardly began to come in till 1916. Its foundation 
was undoubtedly a sound policy; but its beneficial 
effects on the situation at the front were only very 
gradually felt. And when, if ever, the true history 
of its first year’s work is written, it may appear that 
those effects might have been felt much sooner than 
they were had the first Minister of Munitions been 
someone less constitutionally incapable than Mr. Lloyd 
George of sitting in an office chair and attending to 
departmental work. 
wt * # 

The chief interest in the Labour Party Conference, 
held this week in Southport, centred in the discussion 
concerning the use of the weapon of the strike for 
political ends. In the debate on Wednesday Mr. 
Smillie very pertinently inquired what were “ political ”’ 
ends? Was the nationalisation of the mines a political 
or an industrial question, and was the Conference 
prepared to condemn the use of the industrial power 
of the Miners’ Federation which had secured the appoint- 
ment of the Coal Commission ? Obviously the question 
would never even have been considered if there had been 
no threat of a strike. Mr. Sexton, on the other side, 
justly pointed out that to use the industrial weapon for 
political purposes upon which the members of the 
unions concerned were not agreed would be to reduce 
the Labour movement to chaos. On being offered a 
further opportunity of discussing the subject on Friday, 
Mr. Smillie withdrew his motion, so that at the time of 
writing the Conference has not had an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the issue by a vote. There 
seems little doubt, however, that that opinion will be 
in the nature of a compromise, a majority of the Confer- 
ence being ready probably to endorse both Mr. Smillie’s 
and Mr. Sexton’s view as described above. The vote, 
however, will not in any case represent finality; for 
while the Conference may well be theoretically opposed 
to the political use of the strike, nothing is more certain 
than that it will tend more and more to be so used when 
such a Parliament as the present is in power. The 
whole subject deserves much more consideration than 
it has yet had, and we shall take an early opportunity 
in these columns of returning to it. 

* * - 


The Convention of the American Federation of Labour 
seems, on the face of it, another personal triumph for 
Mr. Gompers. His policy is accepted, and he can now 
proceed to refuse charters to those branches of his 
organisation which rebel against it. Personal triumphs, 
however, are even easier to secure in America than 
here, and there are signs that, despite Mr. Gompers, 
the old exclusive policy of the Federation is being 
undermined. The very interesting story of the unionisa- 
tion of the steel plants is an instance. A year ago a 
National Committee for Organising the Iron and Steel 
Workers was formed by twenty-four unions. Mr. 
Gompers was made chairman, but owing to his absence 
in Europe most of the work was done by John Fitz- 
patrick, candidate of the Illinois Labour Party for the 
Mayoralty of Chicago. The success of the Committee 
has been remarkable. In the western plants, at places 
such as Gary and South Chicago, unions are now firmly 
established ; further east, unionisation has begun in 
Buffalo, and even the Bethlehem Steel Company has 
announced that its employees may joina union. Now, 
with good hope of success, the Committee is proceeding 
to the black valleys of Pittsburg, where United States 


Steel and its fellows uphold their medieval concep- 
tions of the rights of workmen. The chief interest, 
from the point of view of trade union development, lies, 
however, in the methods of the campaign. The Federa- 
tion forsook its old method of telling each separate 
craft to struggle separately for its rights, and the twenty- 
four unions agreed upon a uniform scale of entrance fee, 
low enough to be within reach even of the unskilled. 
The Committee even approved the establishment of 
uniform wage scales for the whole industry, subject 
to the consent of the craft unions. The whole story 
shows an evolution on the part of American Labour 
towards ideals very different from those which have so 
long been associated with the name of Mr. Gompers. 
* * * 


Some people who regarded last year’s Education 
Act as passed and done with may be surprised to learn, 
from the Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
that considerable portions of it are not yet in operation. 
By far the most serious of these inoperative portions 
are those (Sections 13 and 14) which limit the employ- 
ment of children of school age. The general raising of 
the school age comes into force in any case at the end 
of the war ; and though both this and the establishment 
of continued education on a proper scale are crying 
needs, all the Ministers in the world could not imme- 
diately enforce them in view of the persistent decline 
in the numbers of both teachers and would-be teachers 
—a decline due, in large measure, as the Report frankly 
admits, to the poor prospects of the teaching profession. 
Mr. Fisher’s Superannuation Act has done something, 
but not much, to remedy this trouble. The sections 
of the Education Act dealing with employment should, 
however, be enforced at once. As matters are, a child 
of eleven may still be hawking matches in the street, 
children under twelve may still be employed as baby- 
minders, shopboys, errand boys, etc., out of school 
hours until they lose all the benefits which the Education 
Act was intended to provide for them, and children of 
school age may still be sent into factories, workshops 
and mines. That these evils exist to an alarming 
extent is shown by the periodic White Papers on 
Employment of School Children issued by the Board. 
A partial remedy for them has actually been passed 
into law? In the words of Mr. Justice Sankey— 
“Why not use it?” 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The week would 
have been a good one for Sinn Fein had it not been 
stained by another murder of a_ policeman ; these 
events (though, of course, not approved by responsible 
leaders) certainly injure the Sinn Fein cause. But 
Mr. Macpherson’s defence of the Government has done 
little damage to the Sinn Fein propaganda. The 
Censor has permitted many letters to appear in the Irish 
Press denying Mr. Macpherson’s various statements, 
and the offér of the American delegates to submit the 
facts at issue to an impartial tribunal has received 
widespread publicity. There is a scuffle going on 
(as an English Tory M.P puts it) between Mr. 
Macpherson and the Irish people; and seeing that 
Mr. Macpherson’s side is that of the big battalions, it 
is, on the face of things, unlikely that that side has 
suffered most. Yet Mr. Macpherson’s plea was to the 
effect that his Government had never done a hard 
thing against the ruffians that troubled its peace— 
being ready even to provide for the dependents of 
pro-German conspirators! Sinn Fein scores again 
with Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s American cable (this 
unquestionable “ Constitutionalist ” has left the Chief 
Secretary in the lurch and defends the Irish-American 
Report) and with Mr. de Valera’s dramatic arrival 
in New York—another of those Sinn Fein happenings 
“ according to plan” .with which a Chief Secretary, 
even if he had the best of cases, could not cope. 
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THE END OF THE WAR 


F all goes well, the ceremony which will mark 
I the formal ending of the state of war between 
the Allies and Germany may take place within 
a few hours of the appearance of these lines. To 
hear that it has actually taken place will bring 
to millions of people all over Europe emotions of 
profound relief. Few, we suppose, are under any 
illusion as to the wisdom of the peace or as to the 
permanence of the “ settlement’ which it embodies ; 
but at least it is peace, and whatever view one may 
take of the terms, it would be a mistake to under- 
estimate the immense moral and _ psychological 
importance of the technical fact. The ceremony at 
Versailles will in one sense change nothing. There 
will be no less fighting after it throughout Europe 
than there has been during the past seven months ; 
possibly there will be more. The real problems of 
peace will be no nearer settlement ; some of them will 
be made more difficult. But we shall not be at war. 
The minds of millions of men and women will be 
released from the restraints of belligerency and _ will 
turn to the tasks of peace and reconstruction, free at 
last from the preoccupations and uncertainties which 
have hitherto proved so serious an obstacle to the 
re-establishment of normal economic and _ political 
conditions. What have been problems of the future 
will become problems of the present, whose solution 
can be no longer postponed. There will remain no 
excuse for delay. Industrially, socially, politically, 
we shall be no longer living in the end of an era, but 
definitely in the beginning of a new one wherein to 
delay will be to be left behind. 

This psychological transformation will be perhaps 
the main practical achievement of the signatories of 
the Peace; and undoubtedly it will show itself very 
clearly in many departments of civil and military 
life, in the Allied countries even more than in Germany. 
For in Germany war conditions, in so far at any rate 
as they affected public life and public thought, were 
destroyed at one blow last November by the revolution 
and the spontaneous demobilisation of the army. 
From that moment the war for Germany became a 
matter of history; the possibility of its renewal has 
never since been seriously entertained by one German in 
a thousand. Much misunderstanding of German utter- 
ances and of various manifestations of German 
public opinion has been caused, and is still being caused, 
in Allied countries by a failure to grasp this fact and to 
realise that for six months Germany has been thinking 
in terms of peace, not in terms of war. In England 
and France the mental transition has been, on the 
contrary, a slow process which is still far from complete. 
The sense of national solidarity and discipline which, 
with its subordination of the private to the public 
conscience, and its narrow limitation of the free play 
of intellectual and political forces, is so indispensable 
in time of war, so stultifying in time of peace, is still 
with us. Its strength has been seriously impaired 
during the six months of armistice, but in all the Allied 
countries it still exists, and has been the main factor 
in preventing adequate public discussion of the peace 
terms. Perhaps the most beneficent result of the 
signature of the Treaty will be the disappearance of 
all these restrictions. In this country, at any rate, 


hundreds of pens and voices to which in the past public 
opinion has been wont to pay attention will be set 


free; and we do not doubt that the fundamental 
sanity of British political thought will very soon find 
that effective expression which has been so notably 
lacking throughout the discussions in Paris. Once 
the Treaty is signed the task of revising it will be carried 
out under conditions infinitely more favourable to the 
prospects of a just and stable settlement than those 
which have attended its drafting. 

As to the necessity, or at least the inevitability, of 
revision, few people, we suppose, now entertain any 
doubt. It must be revised because it cannot be enforced. 
It is stated that the head of the German delegation at 
Versailles is not to be permitted to make any speech 
or utter any protest on the occasion of the signature. 
The prohibition may be desirable from the point of 
view of the Master of the Ceremonies, but it is meaning- 
less. For all the world knows that the Germans are 
signing the terms under protest, and have not the 
slightest intention of carrying them out unless under 
the strong and continued pressure of force majeure. 
And how is force majeure te be applied except for a 
quite limited period, a period far shorter than that 
of many of the obligations which Germany is being 
forced to assent to? In the answer to this question, 
or rather in the lack of an answer to it, is revealed 
the crowning practical failure of the Allied statesmen 
in Paris. They have drawn up a Treaty, and have 
obliged Germany to sign a Treaty, which they have not 
the power to enforce. 

We may as well face the facts now as later. The 
fundamental fact is that when you deprive a nation of 
hope you destroy also your own power of coercing it. 
For a*man who is condemned to death threats of 
imprisonment have no terrors. Only torture remains 
as an inducement, and we do not use torture. To put it 
in another way, civilisation has discovered no means 
of defeating passive resistance when it is sufficiently 
determined and widespread. The penalties of the 
Treaty may in strict retaliatory justice have been 
deserved ; but, ethical considerations apart, the practi- 
cal point is that they will turn Germany into a nation 
of passive resisters. The German people are united 
to-day as they were never united at any moment in 
the war. As regards the external relations of their 
country, there is no longer any quarrel between Bern- 
stein and Bethmann-Hollweg, or between Ludendorff 
and Ledebour. These are not ea parte opinions but 
patent facts. Who will assert that on the question 
of the character of the Allies’ “‘ settlement” there is 
any disunity in Germany? And who will assert that 
on the same question there is any unity here? “The 
world ” declared the new German Premier on Tuesday, 
“looks on with horror, partly secret, partly uncon- 
cealed, at this violation of the body and soul of a 
defeated nation.” That statement, whether it be true 
or not, represents the honest conviction of every German. 
Rightly or wrongly the sense of right which sustained 
and united the Allies throughout the war has passed 
from us to our enemies. That is the true measure of the 
Allied failure in Paris. 

If, after, let us say, six months have elapsed, the 
Germans declare their inability to pay the instalments 
due under the Reparation clauses; if the German 
inhabitants of West Prussia or Upper Silesia or north- 
western Bohemia, with or without the assent of the 
German Government, revolt against their new masters ; 
if German Austria decides to unite with the German 
Republic; if there is a general political strike in the 
SaargValley ; what are the Allies going to do? Are 
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they going to occupy Germany, which would require 
some millions of men and (for this country) a new 
Military Service Act? We shall still possess, of course, 
the weapon of the blockade, but its effectiveness as a 
means of immediate pressure will have been greatly 
decreased if in the meantime free import of food and raw 
materials into Germany has been permitted, as it must 
be if Germany is to pay anything at all. Moreover, the 
blockade is not a weapon which can be employed to 
enforce the Allies’ will upon any of the points mentioned 
above (except perhaps the third), if the German Govern- 
ment declares its inability to control events and invites 
the Allies to assume direct responsibility. That is the 
kind of impasse which will inevitably arise and which 
will force such a revision of the Treaty as will secure the 
real if reluctant assent of the German people and give 
them something to hope for and something to lose. In 
short, apart from other considerations, we shall revise the 
Treaty for very much the same kind of practical reasons 
as those which led our grandfathers to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt—a practice which defeated its own ends. 

For our part we are not pessimistic. When the 
Morning Post, with unimpeachable logic, argues that 
this “peace with hatred, imposed by necessity and 
accepted with loathing’ will be repudiated by the 
Germans at the first opportunity, and therefore imposes 
upon us the patriotic duty of maintaining our military 
and naval armaments at a very high standard of strength 
and in a state of constant readiness for a new war, we 
find in the argument a message of hope rather than of 
despair. For there is nothing of which we are more 
convinced than that the democracy of this country is 
not in future going to maintain immense armaments in 
instant readiness for a fresh war. Many people, faced 
with the manifest failure of Paris to create the conditions 
of a stable and pacific Europe, are founding all their 
hopes for the future upon the League of Nations. We 
share those hopes, but pending the actual creation of 
the League and the final adherence to it of the United 
States—and, we may add, of Germany—we find more 
solid grounds for optimism in the rapidly-growing power 
of democracy in all the countries of Europe. Pictures 
of the Europe of the future as an armed camp 
we do not find convincing or even credible. The 
peoples have found themselves and learned their power, 
and save where they are suffering from palpable injustice 
or danger they ,will not tolerate armaments on any 
but the most moderate scale necessary for defence. 
National policies, by whomsoever they are conducted, 
will have to be framed in accordance with that funda- 
mental condition. The League of Nations will provide 
a form, an instrument through which the will of the 
civilised peoples may be expressed. But the substance 
is the conscious spirit of the European democracies ; and 
it is upon that very sure foundation, far more than on 
any creation of the Paris diplomatists, that our hopes 
for the future safety of the world are based. 


THE COAL REPORTS 


HE sittings of the Coal Commission have afforded 
the first opportunity which the intelligent layman 
in economic matters has ever had of pronouncing, 

with the evidence before him, on the merits of the present 
industrial system. Sir John Sankey must be regarded as 
representing, alone among the Commissioners, the intelligent 
layman in this sense. He was neither a miner nor a mine- 
owner; nor was he either an employer of labour or an 
economist committed to a Labour view. It is not necessary 
to claim for him that strict impartiality which nobody 


possesses and none but Government arbitrators profess. 
But he will serve as a fair embodiment of that mass of 
intelligent persons not directly interested in mining, capital, 
or labour which read in its morning and evening papers 
and partially digested the evidence given before the Com- 
mission. 

His Report is not unexpected in its main features; but 
it is none the less immensely significant. The condemnation 
of the present system of private ownership, already pro- 
nounced in the interim report three months ago, is reaflirmed 
and complemented by the constructive proposal to substitute 
public ownership. He recognises to the full not only that 
private ownership has proved itself to be inefficient and 
wasteful, but also that there is no prospect of the successful 
continuance of the industry under private ownership, 
however reformed. He faces the fact that a change has 
come over the temper and outlook of the workers, and that 
they are making demands which it is quite impossible to 
satisfy by any merely material concessions. The workers’ 
refusal to continue to give their service under private 
ownership and for private profit, and their insistence upon 
their claim to exercise a real share in the control of the 
industry in which they work, are indeed, and are recognised 
by Sir John Sankey as being, the governing factors in the 
situation. The mere inefficiency of private ownership 
would probably not be enough to induce us to change a 
system to which most people have grown so accustomed as 
to regard it as almost part of the order of the universe ; 
but the human revolt of labour against it is sufficient to 
turn the scale. In Sir John Sankey’s own words, “ the 
danger to be apprehended from the continuance of strife 
in the coalmining industry outweighs the danger arising 
from the problematical fear of the risk of the loss of incen- 
tive.” 

In view of the tenor of the Chairman’s Report, it is not 
surprising that the six Labour representatives have been 
content, with certain reservations, to express general agree- 
ment with his conclusions. The three miners’ representa- 
tives, while willing to compensate the colliery owners, are 
unwilling to agree to any form of compensation to royalty 
owners beyond compassionate allowances to the “ small 
men.” Apart from this, the chief reservation from the 
Labour side relates to the form of control to be established, 
and the share which ought to fall to the workers. Sir John 
Sankey’s proposed scheme of Mining Councils would in 
all cases place the workers in a minority. On the Pit 
Council they would have four out of ten members, three 
of the remainder representing the management and three 
being appointed by the District Council. On the District 
Councils, to which Sir John Sankey would concede very 
wide powers, the miners would have a third of the repre- 
sentation, the management and technicians a third, and 
the consumers a third. The National Council would consist 
of representatives from the District Councils, and would 
therefore presumably include miners, technicians and con- 
sumers in approximately the same proportions. The 
Labour representatives on the Commission consider this 
representation unsatisfactory, and advocate instead a scheme 
based on the proposal brought forward in evidence by 
Mr. Straker on behalf of the Miners’ Federation. Under 
this scheme the miners on the one hand and the managers 
and technicians on the other would be equally represented, 
the miners appointing half of each Council, while the con- 
sumers would be represented separately through Advisory 
Councils composed wholly of the various types of consumers. 

Sir John Sankey and the Labour half of the Commission 
being in substantial agreement, less interest attaches to 
the two Reports submitted from the capitalist side. The 
Report signed by the three coalowners and two other 
employers’ representatives is a document singularly lacking 
in force and inspiration. It contemplates, of course, the 
continuance of private ownership, and, while it does not 
in wording go so far as to endorse the arrogant refusal of 
the Mining Association to continue to conduct the mines 
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except under conditions of unregulated private ownership, 
it does virtually preserve the present system intact in all 
its most obnoxious features. It proposes, indeed, a system 
of Councils on which the miners, along with a number of 
capitelist interests, are to be represented ; but it is difficult 
to see where their scheme goes beyond, and easy to see 
wherein it falls short of, the Whitley Council scheme which 
the miners have already decisively rejected. Sir Arthur 
Duckham, the remaining member of the Commission, pro- 
poses a system of district capitalist cartels on a compulsory 
basis, modified only by a minority representation of Labour 
on the dircctorates--an o»viously unworkable suggestion 
which no party connected with the industry would be likely 
to accept. It is worthy of note that every member of the 
Commission recommends the national ownership of mining 
royalties. and recognises that their ownership by private 
persons has been of considerable effect in hampering the 
efficient development of the industry. 

Such being the Reports presented by the Commission, 
the next step clearly lies with the Government. It seems 
almost impossible to imagine that they can now take any 
other course than that of nationalisation. There are, 
however, many stages between the first taking of action 
on the Reports and the final passing of the mines into public 
ownership, which, on Sir John Sankey’s own suggestion, is not 
to take place for three years. The reason for this delay 
is not apparent, and it obviously opens up many oppor- 
tunities for evasion, particularly for a Government which 
lives so openly without thought of the morrow as that of 
Mr. Lloyd George. But, whatever evasions there may be, we 
cannot help feeling that in the long run the question is 
settled, and that, sooner or later, the mines are now bound 
to pass into public ownership and to be administered under a 
system in which the miners will participate largely and 
increasingly in control. We are fairly launched on our first 
big experiment in public ownership, under the new con- 
ditions in which public ownership necessarily implies a 
considerable measure of control by the workers. 

The significance of this fact can hardly be overestimated. 
Sir John Sankey is careful to dwell, in his Report, on the 
peculiar character of the mining industry which makes it 
essentially different from other industries He is so anxious 
to narrow down the vast change which he is advocating that 
he even gives a broad hint that the coke and by-product 
industry, which is in many cases almost inextricably bound 
up with coal-mining, should be left in private hands. But 
Sir John Sankey cannot avoid the drawing of obvious 
morals from his own conclusions. Almost every big 
industry in this country is at present suffering from impaired 
efficiency due to the wasteful competition associated with 
private ownership, and the discovery of this fact by the 
owners is leading in case after case to a rapid development 
of trusts and other forms of combinations, which at once 
raise fresh problems requiring collective action by the 
community. What at present distinguishes the mining 
industry from most of these other cases is not that it is 
more ineflicient, but simply and solely that the miners are 
strongly enough organised and determined enough to make 
the continuance of the present system impossible. As fast 
as the workers in other vital industries take up the same 
attitude as the miners, and are strong enough to do so 
with effect, national ownership is bound to follow as a neces- 
sary consequence, and Sir John Sankey, or his successors on 
future Commissions, will be bound to recommend national 
ownership as the only way out of the impasse resulting from 
private capitalist control. 

For it is as safe to assume that there will be future Com- 
missions similar in kind and composition to the Coal Com- 
mission as it is to assume that the Government will be most 
anxious to avoid any repetition of what has taken place. 
It is for the workers in the various great industries—and 
for the technicians and managers also, if they can only 
realise that their true interest lies in making common cause 
with Labour—to press for full and public investigation of 





the conditions under which their industries are carried on, 
and thus to give the intelligent layman further opportunities 
of making up his mind with the facts before him. It is 
hardly possible to doubt that the Coal Commission has 
convinced the great mass of the public that it is desirable 
that the mines should be nationally owned, and it is hardly 
less certain that if some other vital industry, such as ship- 
building, were now picked out for investigation, and the 
shipyard Trade Unions showed the same capacity as the 
miners in handling their case, the public would soon be 
equally convinced that the nation ought to build and own 
its own ships. Whether our rulers like it or not, the Coal 
Commission has set a most valuable precedent of publicity, 
and one which the workers at least are not likely to forget 
in the days that are coming. 


THE EARLY STRATEGY OF 
THE WAR 


ORE than enough has been written about Lord 
French’s quarrels with Kitchener, Smith- 
Dorrien, Lanrezac and the rest; and as for 
the great shells question, we all know how much—and 
how little—the agitation (as distinct from the work) 
contributed to the winning of the war. On all these 
controversial matters, it is wiser and fairer to wait 
for what Sir George Arthur will have to tell us about 
Kitchener’s views. But there is a great deal of other 
matter in Lord French’s book* which has not received 
nearly enough attention. The old controversy between 
eastern and western strategists was all too familiar 
to us during the war, and it ended (as all these civil 
quarrels should end) in both sides claiming the victory. 
But this book of Lord French’s reveals a new division 
of opinion amongst the westerners and shows our 
strategy torn between two schools, a Belgian school 
and a French school. The first thought Beigium the 
natural and best place to make our main military effort ; 
the second, more conventional and more widely sup- 
ported, was for continuing our work in France on the 
lines laid down in the first passages of the war. 

In the first chapter of the book, Lord French gives 
us an account of the War Council in London on August 
5th, from which it appears that our Government was 
amazingly open-minded even then about what our 
right military policy should be. The military conver- 
sations which had been going on for years between us 
and France had fixed on Maubeuge for our detrainment. 
Lord Kitchener thought, and events proved him right, 
that our flank here would be much too exposed, and 
suggested Amiens. On the other hand, Sir Douglas 
Haig was for waiting and seeing and for postponing 
our landing until it was clearer where we could be 
most useful. Some people have professed to be very 
shocked at this last advice, but what it really meant 
was that Haig was for the Belgian solution. Of course, 
he was not on that account less loyal to France. We 
could probably have given as much assistance to France 
in Belgium as if we had been fighting side by side with 
her armies, and if anybody still held three months ago 
to the legend that we saved France by retreating from 
Mons or by taking part in the battle of the Marne, 
this book will disabuse him. At this War Council 
there was no question of ends but only of means. Had 
Haig had his way, we should probably have thrown 
an army into Belgium about the time when public 
opinion was so excited over the defence of Liége and 
the sufferings of the Belgian people, and the war would 


*1914 By Field-Marshal Viscount French. Constable. 21s. 
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have taken a very different course, whether for better 
or for worse we need not stop to enquire. Haig’s 
advice was rejected. Perhaps it was inevitable, for 
all these years we had been arranging for co-operation 
with the French, and as Lord French complains in his 
book, Belgium had remained “a dark horse” up to 
the last, and could never be persuaded to decide upon 
her attitude in the event of a general war. 

Owing largely, then, to opinions expressed by Lord 
French, the original plan of concentration near Maubeuge 
was adhered to, with the results foreseen by Lord 
Kitchener. Our left wing there was too exposed, and 
we had no sooner got to Mons than we had to get back. 
The odd thing is that Lord French, who had been so 
keen on going to Maubeuge, was even more keen on 
getting back with as little fighting as possible; the 
ground of his quarrel with Smith-Dorrien is that the 
latter would fight. And on the other hand, Lord 
Kitchener, who doubted the wisdom of concentration 
so far north, went across to France in the hope of induc- 
ing Lord French to stand earlier than he actually did. 
Lord French puts all the blame on Smith-Dorrien for 
fighting at Le Cateau, and on Lanrezac for not fighting, but 
it may be that he had already begun to doubt the wisdom 
of our being the left wing of the French army, and was 
coming round to what we have called the Belgian school 
of strategy. His conversion no doubt would be gradual, 
but it seems to have proceeded at a great pace towards 
the end. After the battle of the Aisne, he had the 
British army transferred to Flanders, and, as it turned 
out, very wisely, for if it had not been, we should have 
lost the Channel ports. After the battle of Ypres, 
he was keen on converting the British army into an 
army concerned less with France and very much more 
with Belgium. So, apparently, was Mr. Churchill. 

The two had many talks in the late autumn of 1914, 
and the upshot of them all was the same. The Belgian 
coast must be saved and a position gained on the flank 
of the enemy. The expedition to Antwerp was the 
first draft of the idea; the second was the landing of 
Rawlinson and the Seventh Division; and finally, at 
the end of the year, Lord French produced a plan of 
attack towards Zeebrugge. They persuaded the 
Government at home, but the plan was vetoed finally 
by the French. Even then Lord French did not 
give up, but elaborated a plan for amalgamating the 
British army with the French. The Belgians had been 
anything but pleased that the English and French never 
got into contact with them earlier in the war, and no 
doubt they had their own grievance with the French 
General Staff which sacrificed the chances of junction 
to that mad and ruinous offensive in Lorraine. But 
they would not have Lord French’s scheme, France 
did not like it either, and people at home were not keen. 
And so it dropped. The offensives of 1915 were made 
in France, not in Belgium, and so far as we were con- 
cerned were, as Lord French calls them, “ feeble and 
ineffectual.” Lord French thinks that his offensive 
towards Zeebrugge would have come off, and certainly 
the recovery of the Belgian coast would have added 
very greatly to the security of this country, but on the 
whole it was as well that it was not made. The Germans 
were expecting us, the country is difficult, and probably 
we should only have anticipated the losses of Paschen- 
daele ridge and the heart would have been knocked out 
of our army. 

But the logic of the situation is clear enough. Mili- 
tary opinion in this country before the war evidently 
would have preferred to send the Expeditionary Force 


to Belgium, and had visions of a second Waterloo. 
The plan actually adopted was a pis aller, and it was 
adopted because it was not certain what the Belgians 
would do or whether they would welcome a landing 
to assist their defence. But British military opinion 
was constantly harking back to its first preference. 
Both Haig and French always wanted, so to speak, 
to dress by the left and by the sea. Not until after 
Paschendaele and Caporetto did we dress by the right 
in good earnest and become whole-heartedly a Contin- 
ental army. That revolution was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
doing, and characteristically we disguised its inner 
meaning under the round phrase of the “ united front.” 


OUR WAY AND THEIRS 


, | \HE wayfarer, stepping westward this week from 
Temple Bar, will not be entirely unaware that the 
Government is engaged in the somewhat arduous 

task of raising a national loan. Although not violent or 

sensational, the reminders are there. Quite a number of 
posters catch the eye. Most of them bear, in orange-red 
letters on a pleasing ground of navy blue, a brief injunction 
to “ Buy Victory Loan.” Other posters inform you that 
bonds may be bought through any banker, stockbroker, 
or post office. They are affixed to the pillar-boxes, on 
some hoardings, on a few buildings. As you pass the 

Eagle Hut of the American Y.M.C.A. you remark that, 

perhaps by a mere coincidence, the hoarding carries a 

long line of the blue and red appeals. On and around 

Nelson’s Column there seems to be something doing. 

Perhaps it is that the collocation of Victory and Trafalgar 

was too simple and effective to be missed. Then across 

one side runs a legend about doing your part with willing 
heart. These modest displays seem to be about all. But 
no, not quite. The Australian building at the eastern 
end of the island site has a large sign aloft, ‘‘ Buy Victory 

Loan”; but on the building at the other end of this finest 

of sites a large circular board sounds a different call towards 

the setting sun—‘‘ Gaiety, Going Up.” 

Now suppose, one wayfarer reflected, the Strand were 
Fifth Avenue, and the public business in hand should 
happen to be the raising of a loan equal to a thousand 
million sterling, which in America would be called five 
billion dollars. What would the great vertebra thorough- 
fare of New York be like ? 

It would certainly be as little like the quiet and homely 
Strand as the Strand is like the High Street of Stratford-on- 
Avon. The moment you came into it you would be made 
aware that a single idea dominated Fifth Avenue, from the 
Washington Arch down town to the upper reaches beyond 
Central Park. New York, you would realise, had a job to 
do. It was doing that job, was thinking about it, and 
would on no account, so far as it had any say in the matter, 
allow you to think of anything else until it was through. 

The American publicity expert is a student of what he 
calls psychology, and in that realm his mind works on very 
straight lines. Thus: What is it that you, an ordinary 
citizen, are asked to do when a Liberty or a Victory Loan 
is being raised ? You are asked, or told, to lend your money 
to your country. Uncle Sam, so the simple argument runs, 
does pretty nearly everything for you. It is your religious 
duty to do something in return. Therefore, a myriad voices 
unite in saying, Lend! In every window, on every available 
space, on every object that moves or is at rest, appears the 
one word, Lend. Wherever the eyes look-—forward, left, 
right ; on the level, up, down—they meet the inexorable 
command: Lend, Lend, Lenn, LEND ! 

Venetian masts line the pavement on either side of the 
great street. Broad sheets are stretched across. Flags and 
streamers fly or droop from every frontage. Every shop, 
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warehouse, and office, every church and public building carries 
its own device. Ifastore can rig up the largest national flag 
on the Continent, so much the better: Every open space 
has its own group of attractions, including a platform from 
which all day long the stream of exhortation and persuasion 
flows. Everybody is brought in: Senators and Congress- 
men, bankers, big business men, preachers, soldiers, sailors, 
special correspondents, novelists, actors, movie stars ; 
with, in the luncheon hour, the most spectacular orator 
available—if possible, an ex-President. 

Up and down the Avenue the women guards and sharp- 
shooters are posted, not only at focal points such as Madison 
Square and the Public Library, but at intervals of a few 
yards along the whole length. They carry blank forms 
and pencils, and call upon every passer-by to buy a bond 
or show cause why he should be exempt. They invade 
every public building and all the large business houses. No 
one can enter or leave without being importuned. They 
permit no one to lunch or dine unmolested. It seems as 
though every available woman of the comfortable classes 
and every flapper had been pressed into the service. And 
at the same time the interest is constantly stimulated by 
all sorts of ‘‘ stunts” along the roadway and in the air. 

The cue, of course, is to keep everybody to the one 
thing. The mind must not be allowed to stray. Hence 
the exploitation of every institution and every gathering. 
No meeting is held, no church service even, without an 
appeal for the loan. Two years ago the Publicity Depart- 
ment in Washington invented the Legion of Four-Minute 
Men and Women, probably over 50,000 in number, each 
one of whom is ready to go on a daily beat—theatre, 
kinema, church, school, club meeting, or what not—to 
work off the exhortation of the week. One thing at a 
time ; let us all keep step, and let us not, for any reason 
or by any oversight, do any other publicity work during 
the Loan period or tolerate any distraction. In America, 
for example, the Alexandra Rose ladies would all have 
been on the Loan. Hawker or Alcock, if flying the Atlantic 
that week, would have flown on behalf of the Loan. The 
sensation of Scapa Flow itself would somehow have been 
made to subserve the Loan ! 

And, needless to say, behind all this public display, 
this merciless solicitation, the real machine of national 
money-raising is at work. During the campaign for the 
Fourth Liberty Loan last autumn it was carried to a com- 
pleteness and precision hitherto undreamed of. Nothing 
is left to chance. The Treasury Department in Washington 
apportions to each State its quota of the Loan. Upon this 
basis an exact survey of the country is made. Every 
county, city, and town knows how much it is to provide. 
The Loan Committee has performed the preparatory work 
so thoroughly that on the day when the intensive effort 
begins it should be in a position to know the prospects for 
an early completion of the amount. All employers are 
expected to play into the scheme. The ambition of every 
business firm and of every corporation is to be 100-per-cent. 
patriotic, that is, to have every employee an investor. 
The ambition of every city and district is to be first to go 
over the allotted sum. The organisation of city or district 
is in every case as thorough going for the Loan as the 
administrative scheme of tax-gathering or electioneering ; 
and in nothing is the curious intensity of the modern 
American spirit more remarkable than in the way this 
new form of regimentation and card-indexing has been 
perfected, applied, and accepted. In the large cities, 
where an enormous army of recorders and canvassers is 
employed in the survey—ward by ward and block by block— 
the population is worked over with a small-tooth comb. But, 
as will readily be understood, it is in the smaller cities 
and the simpler communities that the method and its 
peculiar results are most clearly to be observed. On the 
whole, perhaps, the cities and rural counties of the West 
provided the most interesting examples of the Loan scheme 
at work. One was tempted to say that the more remote, 


geographically and spiritually, a State or a town was from 
the war in Europe, the fiercer its flame of patriotism and 
Americanism would burn. Go into any one of these places 
just before the Armistice, when the Fourth Loan was being 
floated, and you would be certain to fall into the hospitable 
care of the chairman or some other official of the Liberty 
Loan Committee. He would take you to headquarters, 
tell you with pride in how few hours, or even minutes, the 
community “came across” with its quota; or, if there 
had been no such record as that, he would describe the 
mechanism by which the result would be attained. The 
plan that, by last year, had become almost universal, was, 
as your American friend would explain, a logical extension 
of the community survey. Not only would every house, 
store, and office be canvassed, and every association be 
worked to the limit, but the Loan Committee would have 
before it a list containing the names of all citizens of stand- 
ing known or supposed to have means. An estimate was 
made of their probable resources, and upon that estimate 
the Committee (composed of private citizens, acting in a 
purely voluntary capacity) would fix an assessment. As a 
general rule, the soundness, and particularly the patriotism, 
of a man was considered to be self-registered by the readiness 
with which he accepted this speculative and unauthorised 
levy upon his capital. Inquiry into the actual working of 
the system provided the English visitor with matter for 
continual interest, especially when he sought to discover 
what steps were taken to bring the unconvinced or recal- 
citrant citizen to reason. ‘‘ Does your assessment work ? ”’ 
he might ask, “in the majority of cases?” “ Certainly.” 
“But you have some objectors?” ‘‘ Why, yes, a few.” 
“How do you deal with them?” “Of course, if after 
repeated appeals they refuse to come across, we bring 
pressure to bear upon them ; and if they continue to resist, 
oh well, they are yellow, and——.”” The implication would 
be that the resources of civilisation had not been exhausted, 
and the inquirer was left meditating over the manifold 
differences between the English and American applications 
of the doctrine and practice of liberty. 

From this comparison of methods and atmosphere, here 
only touched upon in the roughest fashion, a few interesting 
and by no means unimportant inferences might be drawn. 
Two only need be specifically mentioned. First, it is still 
true that the public habits of English and Americans are 
strikingly, in some cases astonishingly, different. The 
power of resistance to social pressure, in the individual and 
the group, is apparently far greater in England than in the 
United States. It seems impossible to believe that our 
people could produce, or would endure, any such elaborate 
inquisition and compulsion as that so marvellously designed 
and completed for the sake of the American war loans. 
Secondly, that even if a similar scheme of mental suggestion 
and mechanical tyranny were ‘attempted in Britain, it 
would not be productive. So far our people have been 
induced to lend with what the Americans would call a 
minimum of +dvertising. x 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
ALLOWING PEOPLE TO WORK 


HE popular attitude to work is difficult to 
define. Many people can hardly make up 
their minds even whether work is a curse or 
a blessing. Theoretically, most of us desire 

to escape it. We are taught that it is desirable to grow 
so rich that it will no longer be necessary to work. 
Modern society could not have come into existence in 
its present form if the excellence of idleness had not 
been regarded as axiomatic. On the other hand, we 
combine a belief in Ascot and Park Lane with an 
equally firm belief in the dignity of labour. The white 
man, arriving in a country in which the black inhabitants 
look on industry as more or less superfluous, easily justifies 
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himself for compelling them to work. He may not 
bring physical force to bear on them, but he brings the 
force of taxation. He tells himself that in doing so he 
is introducing the dignity of labour among the heathen. 
Human beings must always have a moral reason even 
for earning dividends. The attitude of the rich to the 
working classes has usually been governed by similar 
considerations. They have persuaded themselves that 
in keeping the poor hard at their tasks they are in some 
way saving them from temptation. “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do ”’ is an old saying 
in regard to children. It represents a common attitude 
to the poor as well. Every proposal to shorten the 
hours of the workers or to increase their pay has been 
denounced as increasing their opportunities for drinking 
and gambling. Even the prospect of a five-shilling 
pension at the age of seventy would, it was thought, 
tempt dustmen to live with the easy recklessness of 
rakes. For ourselves, we have a considerable amount 
of sympathy with the rich man’s talk about the dignity 
of labour. Our chief objection to it is that, as a rule, 
the rich man does not believe it. His ideal life is a life 
set above the necessity of labour. He praises labour, 
not because he loves it, but because without it there 
would be no luxury. Luxury for oneself and labour 
for others is the golden rule of competitive society. 
One does not, we may say, need to be rich in order to 
feel like this. Most of us are visited at times, if we are 
not possessed, by the same piebald philosophy. The 
curse of Adam is regarded as a glorious doom for the 
millions of men and women one does not know. We 
do not petition for it for our own children in our prayers, 
however. A silver spoon in the mouth, not an iron 
chain at the ankle, is the gift we hope some good fairy 
will bring to their cradle. 

If we are wise, however, we shall not too readily 
acquiesce in the social religion of idleness. There is 
no future for it when once the ordinary man begins to 
realise that one man has as. good a right to be idle as 


‘another. Clearly, if we were all so idle that we even 


had to have someone to help us to dress, and if we 
allowed day after day to pass without producing a 
single commodity to add to the common stock, our 
civilisation would soon be in bankruptcy. The gospel 
of leisure, if universally adopted, would not keep the 
world going for a week, at least in the temperate regions. 
Slavery itself would be preferable. And yet it is difficult 
to see how, if the pursuit of leisure is accepted as a 
mark of the highest life to which citizens can aspire, 
we can honestly incite other human beings to submit 
to the degradation of work. Revolutionists are fre- 
quently mocked because the more light-headed among 
their following seem to think that revolution means 
plenty of money for everybody and nothing to do for 
anybody. The mockery is as a rule unjust, but, even 
if revolutionists did take this view, would it be so very 
surprising ? They would simply be accepting the 
gospel of our civilisation, according to which abstinence 
from work is an honourable ambition in life and makes 
for the general good of society. True, they reduce 
the gospel to absurdity, for it is seen to be unworkable 
when it is made of universal application. And yet 
some instinct tells us that a gospel must have in it 
something universally applicable, if it is true. Neither 
the gospel of abstinence from work nor the gospel of 
the essential dignity of work in all circumstances will 
Stand this test. Each of these gospels is, as a matter 
of fact, merely the cant of self-interest. If we preach 
them we do so, not from love of truth, but from self-love. 

The worst of preaching one gospel for the rich and 
another gospel for the poor is that the former comes to 
be regarded as the more honourable one. So long as 
we reserve the privilege of idleness for a class, idleness 
will be looked on as the most respectable of occu- 

ions. No nation which so honours idleness will ever 

able to give its mind energetically to the problems 


of work. It will find itself compelled to devote a great 
part of its time to the defence of idleness. Practically 
all the obstacles put in the way of land reform, of 
factory reform, of housing reform may be referred to 
one cause—the desire to secure and establish the right 
of the few to be idle. We are not foolish enough, we 
may say, to pretend that every rich man is an idler. 
Many of the world’s hardest workers are obviously to 
be found among the rich men. But the point we wish 
to emphasise is that the rich man has the power to be 
idle, and that the politics of the privileged classes have 
in the past been concerned to a far greater degree with 
defending the rich man’s right to be idle than with 
establishing the poor man’s right to work. The poor 
man’s right to work has never been admitted by society ; 
the rich man’s right to be idle has. The only excuse 
for the continual recurrence of periods of unemploy- 
ment is that no solution could be found that did not 
interfere with private enterprise, and private enterprise 
simply means competition for the right to be 
idle. The State, it was supposed, could do nothing 
except at the expense of the leisure of the leisured 
classes. And this the leisured classes declared to be 
the ruin of society. As nobody wants to ruin society, 
we have thought it better to do nothing at all. 

Modern opinion, however, is no longer content with 
the old haphazard distribution of work and leisure. It 
has come round to the view, roughly speaking, that, if 
work is good, it is good for everybody, and that, if 
leisure is good, it is good for everybody. The duty to 
work and the right to leisure have ceased to be regarded 
as separable and even contradictory things. We have 
come to realise that both work and leisure can be 
crowded into the same life, and that that man’s life is a 
failure in which a fair share both of work and of leisure 
has not been secured to him. The universal right to 
leisure is being reluctantly conceded by the ruling 
classes. Strange to say, the right to work is by no 
means so generally admitted. The poor man is sup- 
posed to have a duty to work, but he is not supposed to 
have a right to work. Capitalist society has given us 
the ludicrous contradiction of a world in which a man 
has not the right to do his duty. The refusal of this 
right is more likely than anything else to produce 
revolutionary discontent among the workers. The 
spectacle of a world in which an infinite number of things 
require to be done, and a vast number of men are kept 
from doing them, suggests that we have not yet called 
in the aid of reason in reconstructing society. And 
this mad spectacle will continue to repeat itself until 
we admit that it is one of the proper functions of the 
State to secure the equal right to work as well as to 
leisure of every adult citizen. The State found itself 
compelled to take up the duties of national organiser 
in time of war for the safety of the commonwealth. 
The State must for similar reasons take upon itself the 
duties of national organiser in time of peace. 

We cannot help believing that it is as easy to organise 
the energies of a nation in peace as in war. It is the will, 
not the capacity, that is lacking. The urgency of danger 
is no longer there to make us wise cowards. The perils 
of war scare even the most determined individualist into 
the abandonment of his principles. He is for the time 
being all for compromise with Socialism. He shouts for 
State control and begins even to preach a sort of equality. 
Alas, his conversion is short-lived ! 

The Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be ; 
The Devil got well, the Devil a saint was he. 


And the worst of it is the Devil only thinks he has 
recovered. Recovery from war is like recovery from 
diphtheria or influenza, when getting better is almost 
as dangerous as being ill. Weare not cured yet; we are 
merely convalescent. Convalescence makes a wise man 
careful but a fool confident. We are apt at such a time, 
in the popular phrase, to neglect ourselves. Who can 
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follow the proceedings of statesmen just now without 
feeling that we have rashly plunged back into the 
politics of neglect ? Housing troubles, unemployment 
troubles, coal troubles, railway troubles, demobilisation 
troubles—everywhere the same principle of neglect is 
triumphant. Statesmen even seem to rejoice in it. 
They have the wit to see that it will produce a crop 
of evil consequences, but they are foolish enough to 
believe that these evil consequences will be attributed 
not to them, but to the workers who claim better wages 
and shorter hours. Take the threatened shortage of 
coal, for instance. The ordinary citizen will hardly 
be willing to be put off with the excuse that it is all a 
result of the shorter working day. He will want to 
know what is being done to organise tht work of the 
mines and to adapt it to the new conditions. He will 
want to know whether steps are being taken to increase 
the number of miners and to have the necessary work 
done in successive shifts. It is quite clear that statesmen 
are not attempting to adapt the machine of industry to 
the necessities of peace with the same energetic serious- 
ness with which they adapted it to the necessities of war. 
During the war, if the State required anything to be 
done, it saw that it was done, even if it had to build a 
factory for the purpose. Had it had as much labour 
at its disposal as it has at the present moment, it could 
have performed miracles even with coal and food. 
Now that labour is more abundant, however, the State 
abandons its task of directing the energies of the nation, 
and we are thrown back into the confusion of a mob of 
street-arabs scrambling for pennies in the gutter. 
Would that our politicians could realise that peace is 
at least as dangerous as war! They would then see 
that allowing men to work is even more important 
than se men to fight. There are more things 
calling to be done than ever before in the world’s history, 
and yet there are men and women going about idle. 
We hear the Trade Union system blamed ; but the real 
trouble is that the State refuses to acknowledge the 
principle of the right of every man to work for a fair 
reward. Here and there the principle is acknowledged 
piecemeal. But it is impossible to pretend that we are 
setting about the work of reconstruction with one-fiftieth 
of the energy that we put into the task of manufacturing 
high-explosive shells. We have not yet grasped the fact 
that the safety and greatness of the State depends on 
each citizen being allowed to the fullest extent to put 
forth his energies. The State will go to more trouble to 
get oil concessions in a foreign country for a body of 
capitalists than to provide constructive work at home 
for a body of labourers. We are returning rapidly to 
the disreputable principle of neglect at home and cunning 
abroad. And when men who are not permitted to 
work, though the work urgently requires to be done, 
raise angry protests, they will be denounced as 
Bolsheviks. They may u'timately even become 
Bolsheviks. The only way to prevent it is to introduce 
the principle of ‘“‘speeding-up” into soci reconstruction 
as determinedly as into the factories. 


DIRT AND DISEASE ON THE 


CONTINENT 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 
Berne, June. 
“WACK of soap and of all aids to cleanliness is the 
main cause, after underfeeding, of the appalling 
death rate from disease in Central Europe 
generally,” said a distinguished physician, who had just 
been travelling through these regions. Everywhere in 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, Russia and even 
Germany, typhoid, spotted typhus, dysentery, scurvy, and 
tuberculosis have increased ; and modern hygiene is now 
unable to localise these scourges because of lack of dig- 





infectants, linen and soap and above all of disinfecting 
stoves or chambers, in which soldiers’ clothes can be placed 
and kept at a temperature which kills all vermin. Ip 
Hungary, for instance, these disinfecting chambers exist, 
but there is no coal to heat them, whereas in Czecho-Slovakia 
there is the coal but there are not the disinfecting chambers, 

The most disease-infested regions on the Continent now 
are Galicia, the Ukraine and Hungary. In these countries 
thousands of soldiers meet—Russians returning home from 
Germany; Austrians, Hungarians and Germans returning 
from Russia; Croatians and Serbs going southwards, 
and Poles going northwards. Dr. F. Blanchod, a French- 
Swiss, who recently visited Buda-Pest, on behalf of the 
Geneva Red Cross, and spent some time in a military depot 
there, where an attempt, at any rate, is made to receive 
all these different soldiers as they pass through, sort them 
out into their different nationalities, and at the same time 
rid them of vermin, describes them as being clad in rags 
and animals’ skins, chiefly sheepskins or goatskins, and 
wearing greasy skin caps on their heads, their feet and legs 
being bandaged up in rags and untanned leather. Not 
one of them has now any sort of uniform, and as mary 
Russians, after years of captivity in Germany, have learned 
to speak German, and many Hungarians have learned 
Russian, they contrive to pass themselves off as belonging 
to whatever nationality best suits them for the time being. 
It is impossible, therefore, really to sort them, or to know 
where they belong. 

All these unfortunate and filthy men are, in plain English, 
covered with lice, which are the sole propagators of spotted 
typhus. Many of them do their best to avoid going near 
any military depot which has means of disinfection, because 
their wretched rags, once put into the disinfecting chamber, 
simply fall to pieces, and as there is no fresh clothing to 
give them in exchange, they feel themselves worse off than 
before. Many of these men leave the depot wearing 
nothing but their sheepskins or overcoats, any apology 
for underclothing which they may have had having been 
destroyed in the process of disinfection. So anxious are 
some of them to avoid being examined or having their 
clothes disinfected, that very often when a train of repatri- 
ated soldiers arrives at Buda-Pest, Vienna, or some other 
place, the soldiers begin to jump off it as soon as it slackens 
down before arriving at the railway station ; and thus they 
enter a city without the authorities knowing, and of course 
spread their lice and their disease. 

Some of the men were already suffering from spotted 
typhus while on their journey, and had, of course, infected 
others. It is, indeed, often impossible to diagnose the 
disease unless a man’s skin has first been thoroughly washed 
with soap. Matters are still further complicated because 
a soldier as a rule will not say that he is ill until he can no 
longer crawl about. The hospitals are overcrowded with 
diseased men lying on grey paper sheets which, of course, 
cannot be either washed or boiled. There are not even 
bandages with which to dress the gangrenous sores which 
often accompany spotted typhus. They, too, are dressed 
after a fashion with paper. The patients have neither 
blankets nor eiderdown quilts, nor even shirts to sleep in 
which are not all in rags; and as there is a great scarcity 
of coal there can be no proper heating. The doctors cannot 
operate because there is no means of sterilising instruments, 
no soap, and no cotton wool or bandages. 

Before the war the mortality from spotted typhus was 
6 to 7 per cent.—that is, in the countries suffering from it, 
Silesia, Poland, Russia and Galicia. Now it exceeds 20 per 
cent. The International Red Cross Medical Commission 
personally found more than 12,000 cases of this disease in 
the Ukraine. In some parts of the country, moreover, 
80 per cent. of the people were infected with syphilis, 
brought, of course, by soldiers returning home or passing 
through, while Dr. Blanchod says that he himself saw 
on railway station platforms in Transylvania people in the 
most highly infectious stage of smallpox, whom nobody 
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apparently thought of quarantining. In Transylvania and 
in Austria smallpox during the war has wrought more havoc 
than anywhere else, because there has been no compulsory 
vaccination. The danger of travelling in Austria, Poland, 
the Ukraine, and neighbouring parts of Europe is great, 
because hitherto it has seemed impossible to prevent soldiers 
and civilians from being herded together—in extremely 
overcrowded trains, too. The only safe means of travelling 
is to do as some of the Allied Commissions do—take a special 
train. Ordinary trains are breeding-grounds for spotted 
typhus and other diseases, because they are full of vermin- 
covered soldiers. Even if all the seats in a carriage be 
occupied, soldiers will burst in at some station, and travel 
sitting on the floor between the seats, or even under the seats, 
should no other place be available. 

But the dirt, which is such a scourge in Austria-Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia and among the Yugo- 
Slavs, is also a scourge in Germany now—Germany, a 
country which, whatever her shortcomings before the war, 
was certainly not dirty. Wherever the German soldiers 
went in the early days of the war—that is, in Germany, of 
course—they used to clean and tidy up, and mend or put 
in order anything requiring mending. Nothing more shows 
what a change-the war has wrought in Germany than the 
triumphal progress of dirt throughout the country. Only 
two years ago this dirt was not noticeable, although even 
then the most acceptable present which could be made to 
anyone was a piece of toilet soap. Now, however, dirt 
stalks about the streets and the country—naked and 
unashamed. The streets of Munich, for instance, are 
grimy, the outside of the houses blackened, partly by not 
having been cleansed, partly from the smoke of turf and of 
bad coals. As for the tramways, their paint is blistered 
and they look generally dilapidated, all their neat blue pre- 
war colour having disappeared: All the public buildings, 
post offices, ete., are similarly neglected and unkempt, 
with strips of torn proclamations hanging from the walls. 
Everything seems going to rack and ruin, for want of mend- 
ing, cleaning, painting, washing, and care in general. Even 
in the best cafés and restaurants the glasses and crockery 
are doubtfully clean, and before anyone can eat or drink 
from either he must wipe them with his paper serviette. 
Dirt, indeed, seems to be omnipresent and omnipotent. 
The people’s ragged clothing is dirty, the streets are dirty, 
the houses even are dirty. It is impossible for anyone to 
go about without soiling his garments, to say nothing of 
his hands. And afterwards, when one gets out of these 
areas ravaged by the war and the blockade, what remains 
in the memory is not so much the poor food as the dirt, the 
universal dirt. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HANCE [shot though it may have seemed at the 
moment, Mr. Arthur Henderson’s forecast of a General 
Election this year begins to look as if it might hit 

the mark. Mr. Henderson spoke last Saturday, and three 
days later, at its first sitting after the holidays, Parlia- 
ment (or the non-coupon part of it) spent several hours 
listening to an ominously frank domestic wrangle between 
the two branches of the Coalition over their fiscal differ- 
ences. Unless Mr. Lloyd George can conjure a miracle 
from the box in which Sir Auckland Geddes is concealing 
the commercial fate of the country—in itself surely the 
last word in official ee he and every other 
— strategist had better begin to think of their ballot 
es. 
* * * 

Considered as an overture to the conclusion of peace 
(and not, of course, as a measure of Mr. Long’s Ean 
at the Admiralty), the suicide of the German fleet is now 
generally acknowledged to have been a spectacular master- 
stroke. It is certain, unfortunately, to cause some stiffness 
towards this country on the part of nations not so blessed 
as we in the possession of a comfortable overplus of maritime 


armaments, just as it has provoked confused outcries among 
ourselves at the loose ethics of the men who scuttled the 
ships. Compared, however, with the ultimate gain, those 
disadvantages are trifling. In Germany, the effect has 
been, and will be, tremendous, and potentially all to 
the good; this grandiose climax to the Kaiser’s fatal sea- 
ambitions being conceived just in that vein of realistic 
dramaturgy which is apt to impress its lessons on the German 
imagination. From the purely heroic point of view, the 
affair was doubtless something of a misfire. It would 
have been the right thing had it been done at the right 
moment—say, seven months ago. But there again it 
was true to type, conforming perfectly to the general record 
of Germany’s naval effort throughout the war. 
7 * * 


Whether the Admiralty’s blunt I-told-you-so retort on 
the Allies will be relished in that quarter, or tend to pro- 
mote general concord, may be doubted. For our own 
people, its peculiar interest springs from the disclosure that 
when, contrary to British naval advice the decision was 
taken—for the internment rather than for the surrender 
of the German fleet—our delegates in Paris either concurred 
in the overruling of their experts or were themselves over- 
ruled. Foch, as the navy is complaining, was more fortunate 
in his backers. 

* * - : 

Like the Ancient Mariner and his albatross, Lord French 
and his /9/4 continue in their enforced and unlovely 
association. The serial now becomes a book, and the book 
in turn is to be supplemented by an appendix, though not, 
it seems, till Sir George Arthur has “artrees the unwillin 
controversialist to a rejoinder, by disclosing to the worl 
some portion of Lord Kitchener’s side of the story. Evi- 
dently Lord French has a clear idea of what is coming, and 
is anxious to discount the effect in advance—for it can 
scarcely be supposed that he hopes by such an announce- 
ment to deter Kitchener’s friends from persevering with 
their promised vindication. It is to be regretted that the 
duty should be so long postponed. In one respect, and in 
one only, Sir George Arthur might do worse than take a 
leaf from Lord French’s book—that is, he might anticipate 
the issue of his biography in volume form by publishing 
it forthwith in instalments. If price were a consideration 
what a price it might fetch! 

* * * 


At present, the position seems to be that, though docu- 
ments are known to exist conclusively refuting the most 
injurious of the allegations brought against Kitchener as 
War Minister, they cannot be published pending the com- 
pletion of the authorised biography. Nor, owing to certain 
conditions laid down by Mr. Bonar Law, can there be a 
debate in the Commons except by way of a general vote of 
censure on the Government, though the Government, as 
Mr. Law himself has intimated, hold the view that they 
have nothing to do with the controversy. Such being the 
nature of the deadlock, why should the Lords not come to 
the rescue? Among them Lord Kitchener left friends 
enough of his own political colour to take all the action 
necessary to bring Lord French’s charges to a prompt and 
decisive test. Were it not that Lord Derby (one of the 
last of Kitchener’s colleagues to be with him before he set 
out on his tragic journey) is now tied to the British Embassy 
in Paris, he would be the obvious spokesman in his dead 
chief’s cause. But there are others—indeed, there is Lord 
French himself, who owes it to the House of Lords to explain 
in the place where he delivered it the cryptic meaning of 
his apparently frank and unqualified:eulogium on Kitchener 
in June, 1916. From every point of view the House of 
Lords is quite clearly the right arena for the disentanglin 
of these mysteries, not least so because the accuser coul 
be there in person either to make good his charges or else 
withdraw them. 

» * 

A second member of the Government having now taken 
to the writing of political serials, the question is being 
asked whether the Cabinet should not make it a rule in the 
interests of public decorum that individual ministers must 
refrain in their journalistic essays from trespassing on one 
another’s official preserves. I believe the ordinary M.P. 
cherishes some unwritten law of this kind the effect of which 
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is to preclude him from touching on the affairs of a fellow 
member’s constituency without very special justification. 
Possibly, however, Mr. Churchill feels that in issuing from 
the War Office long manifestoes indirectly addressed to 
the Foreign Office and in denunciation of Bolshevism in 
different parts of the globe he has as good a justification 
as one Minister need require against another, since it is 
notorious that the views of the two departments, or rather, 
of the Ministers respectively at the head of them, concerning 
our duty in those matters, particularly in Russia, are not 
at all in harmony. Yet if Mr. Churchill’s idea is to hustle 
Mr. Balfour into a more compliant spirit, one can only 
marvel at the shortness of his memory. 
ok co * 

On hearing some time ago from a well-known Nationalist 
that Lord Northcliffe was about to declare for Dominion 
Home Rule for Ireland, the prophet’s friends rallied him 
on his credulity and suggested that he was pressing the 
grasshopper theory too far. In the light of this incident, 
two other predictions made by the same member at the 
same time seem to me to be worth putting on record—the 
first, that the Prime Minister would presently seek a recon- 
ciliation with his ex-laureate (of which there are already 
some signs), and the other that Lord Northcliffe, before 
long, would be found adorning the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. JADE. 


Correspondence 


THE STONING OF THE GERMAN 
DELEGATES AT VERSAILLES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—The French people are open to a good deal of criticism 
and the French Government to more. But it is really not fair 
to imply, as you do in your editorial notes last week, that the 
hooting and stoning of the German delegates at Versailles was 
representative of the spirit of France. It is possible to nourish 
hard and bitter feelings without approving of cruelty, cowardice 
and caddishness. This outrage was sincerely deplored in France. 
It was organised—if it was organised at all—by some such 
persons as we could easily find to organise a similar proceeding 
in London. No Frenchman whom I have met—and it is my 
business to meet a great many—has had anything but the 
severest condemnation for it. I think that many critics of this 
Treaty, in their desire to see justice done to Germany, have 
been unjust to France. The Treaty is a bad one—unjust and 
ungenerous. But France is not the only villain of the piece. 
And let us beware of the role of the Pharisee !—Yours, etc., 

C. M. Luioyp. 

Paris, June 23rd. 

[We have no doubt at all that the outrage was sincerely 
deplored in France. We neither suggested nor supposed for a 
moment that M. Clemenceau and his colleagues felt anything 
but shame and indignation when they heard of it. What we 
said, and see no reason to modify, was that the French mob was 
only expressing in its own fashion the spirit which the French 
delegates had expressed in theirs.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE STATE OF INDIA 


To the Editor of Tut New Sraresman. 

Str,—The following are extracts from a letter which I have 
just received from a distinguished educationist in India : 

“ Delhi, 28th May, 1919. 

“I wonder how much news of the actual happenings in the 
Panjab has reached you. I cannot but deeply lament all that 
has happened. That one man or a body of men on the spot 
should be able to put a severe strain on the loyalty of the people 
of India is a most deplorable thing, and that Sir M. O’Dwyer 
has very successfully done. It is a most grave mistake to suppose 
that the English are feared ; that they are not. On the other 
hand, the confidence in them has been most rudely shaken, and 
I cannot think what will restore that most precious treasure. 
C. A. is the only one who tried publicly to act as peacemaker ; 
he succeeded in stopping public whipping in the streets, but his 
kind offices were peremptorily rejected by the Panjab Govern- 
ment and he was arrested at Amritsar when he was travelling to 
Lahore. He was released within 12 hours—but there you have 





the madness of the Government. A. was going to see O'Dwyer 
and Sir E. Maclagan privately, but O'Dwyer, riding the high 
horse, refused to allow him to approach him! and this in spite of 
the fact that the Viceroy said to Andrews that he could go to 
the Panjab and see O’Dwyer and Sir Edward. 

“Well, what is done is done, and cannot be altered—the 
Panjab and India will never forget this ; there is not the slightest 
doubt about it. It is difficult to predict what will happen. 

“Tf, however, Sir O’Dwyer is brought to judgment and the 
causes of discontent are removed and the King intervenes and 
sets things right, confidence in the British may be restored. The 
repeal of the Rowlatt Acts seems absolutely necessary—so I 
think—and a Parliamentary Committee to investigate into 
Sir O’Dwyer’s conduct and—if found an injudicious adminis- 
trator—adequate justice. 

“TI can’t help thinking that it was not in the least necessary 
to have martial law and all the slaughter, etc., ete. The Amritsar 
tragedy was due to the deportation of two leaders who spoke 
when they were under a ban of silence. What would have 
effectually stopped them was to demand security of R. 20 to 30 
thousand for obeying the magistrate’s order. The sudden and 
secret deportation of two trusted and respectable leaders in a 
large city roused the city, and then all that happened followed. 

“In Delhi the Chief Commissioner behaved splendidly. He 
would lay hands on no one, and the excited mob was well handled 
by the leaders and no violence except that of the first day and a 
minor one of another day took place. C. A. effectually inter- 
vened, and we were saved in Delhi from the imposition of martial 
law. I must praise B. for his admirable sobriety. 

“* Just imagine all Indian-edited papers stopped, all the important 
men in jail and being tried under martial law—no counsel of their 

choice allowed to defend them—more than 1,000 students in all, 
harassed, fined, suspended, expelled, etc., etc. This has gone 
on for a month or so! Soallthe Panjab knows it, and even the 
world beyond. Can any place be governed by bombs and aero- 
planes ? and that is exactly what things havecometo. I forgot— 
Ireland ! 

** Please have no fear about young Indians going to England. 
We believe that Englishmen will ponder over what has happened 
and be careful. The enthusiasm for England is of course dead. 
Can it be revived ?” 

These statements speak for themselves and require no comment 
from me.—Yours, etc., 


London. June 22nd. a. & Wi 


AN AGRICULTURAL POLICY FOR LABOUR 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Having spent most of my life in agricultural districts 
I have been very interested in the correspondence on an Agri- 
cultural Policy for the Labour Party, but I have been disap- 
pointed with the half-hearted proposals of your correspondents 
who seem to regard State subsidies to farmers and landlords or 
Protection as the only alternatives. H. A. Day alone appears 
willing to propound a definite policy, and that seems to be “ Trust 
Free Trade and let British agriculture die if it can’t provide cheap 
food concurrently with a decent standard of living for those 
engaged in it.” In a Free Trade world, with the possibility of 
war eliminated, that might be a good policy, but most of us agree 
that the present settlement is not eliminating the possibility of 
war, and so, in the light of recent experiences, we consider that 
our country should produce as much of its own food as possible. 
Regarding the matter on the lower plane of party advantage it 
may be remarked that “ Let agriculture go to the wall” would 
hardly be a popular election cry in rural districts. 

Leaving Mr. Day out of the account, it seems to be generally 
conceded (1) that it is desirable to maintain and possibly to 
extend our cultivated area; (2) that the farmer and labourer 
should be assured a reasonable living; (3) that food prices 
should be low; and (4) that much of our land cannot be cultivated 
profitably with food prices low and wages at their present level 
(and a still higher level is being demanded by the agricultural 
labourers). 

The problem, then, is to find a policy that will bring about 
the satisfaction of requirements (1), (2) and (8) jm spite of con- 
dition (4). Why hesitate to state that the Labour Party holds 
that nationalisation of the land and the farming industry is the 
required policy, and why hesitate to press it as an immediate 
policy ? Protection might satisfy conditions (1) and (2), but 
could only do so by sacrificing (3). Either State subsidies or 
nationalisation could bring about the satisfaction of our require- 
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ments ; but apart from the general undesirability of subsidies, it 
appears to me that in the end they would be more expensive 
than nationalisation. It is conceivable that with national 
ownership there might be a money loss on agriculture as a whole, 
but it is probable that this loss would not be so great as the 
subsidy required in order to pay the same wages and sell at the 
same prices under the present system, for—{a) agriculture 
would no longer have to bear the burden of rent, and (b) the 
profit made on the best farms (which would probably go to the 
landlord under the present system) would help to pay the deficit 
on the worst ones. 

I realise, of course, that there would be interest charges on the 
cost of nationalisation which would probably go to the account 
of agriculture. But a Government which decided to be fair to 
the nation as well as to the landowner could acquire the agri- 
cultural land at such a price that these charges would be less than 
the amount at present paid in rent. Moreover, most people are 

that the nationalisation of land will come some time, and 
since the subsidising of agriculture would tend to raise the value 
of land, it would make nationalisation in the future more costly 
to the nation as well as being a present charge on the nation’s 
income. In all probability, too, saving would be effected by the 
introduction of large-scale methods and. the increased use of 
tractors, etc. 

As an election policy I believe a demand for immediate national- 
isation would prove more attractive both to the labourer and the 
farmer than any alternative I have seen suggested. It should 
surely be easy to convince the labourer of the improvement it 
would effect in his status and security, while the fact that it 
would make the nation directly responsible for his housing and 
general conditions of life and work should add to its desirability 
from his point of view. As for the farmer, I have found it quite 
possible to convince the man farming two or three hundred 
acres that his position would beimproved by nationalisation, as 
his class, being the class with knowledge and experience of farm 
management, would be drawn upon to fill the salaried posts, and 
so would obtain assured incomes independent of the vagaries of the 
seasons and the rise and fall of market prices, whereas at present 
two or three bad seasons may lead to the complete loss of his 
capital and income too. 

So let the Labour Party be done with yearly resolutions demand- 
ing the nationalisation of land. Let this demand be made an 
immediate issue and upon it build up an agricultural policy that 
will give the rural elector an interest equal to that of the town 
worker in the future of the party.—Yours, etc., 

The Grammar School, Thetford. W. L. Waire.tey. 

June 22nd. 


CAN ENGLAND FEED HERSELF? 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your issue of June 7th there is a most instructive 
article headed *“‘Can England Feed Herself?” I should like 
to say that it is thirty years ago that I made a most careful 
inquiry into this subject and came to the conclusion that if the 
people of England liked to grow all the food they require, and all 
the wool, flax and leather necessary for their clothes, they could 
do it, and they could do it if the population were double what it is. 
The only question is, is it worth while, when Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Argentina, and many other countries will grow a 
large part of our food and raw material for us, and we can make 
better wages by using our manufacturing skill to make clothing 
and machines of all kinds for other countries ? 

The British working man will continue to import food from 
other countries so long as he can get double the real wages by 
doing that as by growing his food at home. If we grow all 
our food at home, then we must provide most gigantic warehouses, 
granaries, cold storage, to provide against bad seasons ; whereas 
if we get food from all parts of the world, we can make sure that 
from some part we can get the necessary supplies.—Yours, etc., 

ARNOLD LUPTON. 

7 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

June 24th. 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Srr,—I am quite convinced that England could easily feed her 
entire population. It is only possible to hint at the evidence here, 
and I can only refer those who wish to examine some of the data 
on which such a conclusion is based to Prince Kropotkin’s work 
on Fields, Factories, and Workshops, and to Continuous Cropping 
and Farming on Factory Lines by Mr. T. Wibberley, late of the 
Irish Department of Agriculture, Professor of Agriculture at 


Queen’s University, Belfast, and one of the most experienced tillage 
farmers in the United Kingdom. A few points from Prince 
Kropotkin’s chapter on “ The Possibilities of Agriculture ” : 

(1) With a soil naturally less fertile than Great Britain, Belgium, 
which is also a great manufacturing country, produced about 
1,890 tons of home-grown food for 490 inhabitants per sq. mile, the 
“small and naturally unfertile”’ province of West Flanders not 
only growing the food for its 580 inhabitants per sq. mile, but 
also exporting agricultural produce to the value of 25s. per head 
of its population. 

(2) If the soil of the U.K. were cultivated only as it was culti- 
vated 55 years ago, 24,000,000 of its population could live on 
home-grown food. 

(3) If the cultivated soil of the U.K. were cultivated as the soil 
is cultivated on an in Belgium, the U.K. could produce 
food for at least 37,000,000 inhabitants. 

(4) The 8} bushels of wheat required for a man’s food have 
actually been grown on 1-20th of an acre—a fact showing the 
possibilities of scientific agriculture. 

(5) To indicate the practically inexhaustible productivity of 
the soil, when science and intelligence are brought to bear, Prince 
Kropotkin refers to M. Ponce, a French market-gardener, who 
grew on a plot of land less than 8 acres in extent : 


10 tons of carrots, 
10 tons of onions, radishes, and small vegetables, 
6,000 heads of cabbage, 
3,000 heads of cauliflower, 
5,000 baskets of tomatoes, 
5,000 dozens of choice fruit, 
184,000 salads, 


making a total of 128 tons of vegetables and fruit on a plot of land 
128 yards long by 109 wide—44 tons of vegetables to the acre. 

(6) A great part of the land of Great Britain (I believe about 
50 per cent.) is under pasture. Mr. Wibberley regards such grass 
land as practically waste land. An acre of tillage (rape, tares, 
kale, cereals, vetch-hay) can feed at least as much as three acres 
of grass. Under Mr. Wibberley’s cropping system it is possible 
to feed a milch-cow, or equivalent, per acre of land. 

(7) By adopting a scientific system of cropping, imported 
concentrates like maize, cotton-cake, etc., can be dispensed with— 
rape, kale, cereal hay, and similar home-grown crops supplying 
the proteins contained in the imported stuffs at half the price. 
Mr. Wibberley produces on his farms milk, butter, beef, mutton, 
etc., at about half the cost involved where stock are fed on ordinary 
farming lines. In 1913 Mr. Wibberley produced milk at the cost 
of 2}d. per gallon, which in 1917 on basis of war prices works out 
at 3.58d. per gallon. “ At present,” writes Mr. Wibberley 
(Farming on Factory Lines, p. 258), “we annually import 
£350,000,000 worth of foreign produce for the feeding of ourselves 
and our flocks and herds. This is a sum of money which might 
well be kept in the country, did a more productive system of 
agriculture prevail.” These are the words not of a dreamer or a 
theorist, but of a practical farmer who has brought his preaching 
to the test of practice, or rather whose preaching is based on his 
own successful practice. 

(8) Under present antiquated farming methods the average 
yield of potatoes is only 5-6 tons per acre, instead of 12 tons 
(30 tons per acre have been produced). The average yield of 
mangels is about 25 tons, instead of 50. The average milch 
cow yields 400-500 gallons of milk, instead of about 800. The 
average field under grass yields only one-third of its productivity. 
Is it any wonder that England can’t feed herself ? 

Facts like these show that agriculture is merely in its infancy, 
that the possibilities of agricultural development are practically 
unlimited, and that England, under a moderately sane system 
of agriculture, could easily feed herself.—Yours, etc., 

39 Stanhope Gardens, N. 6. P. Morpny. 

June 28rd. 





—= 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sim,—During the rising in Dublin in Easter week, 1916, the 
carts laden with vegetables were not allowed to proceed to the 
market, but those in charge plied a good trade by selling directly 
to the willing buyers in the suburbs. Never before or since 
were vegetables sold so cheaply to the consumers and yet so 
satisfactorily for the growers. 

The importance of developing our vegetable and fruit industry 
cannot be overestimated. The cost of living could be reduced 
if vegetables were cheaper and if greater skill were used in their 
preparation. The health of many would gain much, more espe- 
cially in towns, where the food has been deprived of vitamines. 
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Given suitable conditions a large number of people could be 
employed at moderately good wages in providing our large towns 
with an abundant supply of fresh vegetables and of fruit. 
What happened in Dublin in 1916 suggests that what is funda- 
mentally wrong with us.is that while the wholesale prices obtain- 
able by the growers are too low, the consumers are usually charged 
too much. There may be profiteering among middlemen—in 
so far as this may be so the remedy lies in co-operation. I do 
not think, however, that co-operation among consumers can do 
more than a little to better the existing conditions. What we 
chiefly want is organisation among growers. So long as they 
continue to work independently of each other, the grading of 
fruit and vegetables will have to be done by the middlemen, and 
the cost of bringing the produce to the markets will be very 
much heavier than if there was co-operation among producers. 
Again, the markets will be flooded one day, while on other days 


there will be a scarcity of home-grown produce. I believe that 
the success of the French growers is mainly due to their excellent 
organisation.—Y ours, ete., A. J. CRICHTON. 
Ballysadare, Co. Sligo. 
June 19th. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—In your interesting article on the Restoration of Pre-War 
Practices Bill last week you pointed out that the Bill is not 
likely to be put into practice, but that it is in the nature of a 
guarantee to Labour, that the subsequent negotiations under- 
taken in each individual trade will result in a position at least 
no worse for the workmen concerned than would be obtained 
under the enforcing of the Act. You assumed that the position 
of women would be safeguarded in these negotiations and that 
they would have nothing to complain of in the future. I do not 
know upon what your assumption was based and I should like 
to call your attention to one or two reasons why the opposite 
seems probable. 

In the subsequent negotiations the only manner in which 
the interests of women will be represented will be through the 
power of the semi-skilled Unions, and in the semi-skilled Unions 
women are not by any means the first to be considered. ‘Trade 
Union organisation among women is, as you know, a difficult 
business, and industrial women have not as yet reached the 
position in which their interests find adequate voice either in 
separate Unions or in mixed Unions with men. Moreover, 
the predominant factors in the bargainings that will follow the 
passing of the Act must be the skilled men’s Unions, and from 
these women are still rigidly excluded, so that their position 
when the bargaining comes will be that one party to the bargain 
will have nothing to say to them and the other party will have 
their interests last on the list of things which it must protect. 
If industrial women feel safe in this position it is surely only 
another instance of the trusting and “ feminine ” characteristics 
which have given women the worst of all bargains during the 
centuries. 

The Government is, of course, bound to fulfil its pledges to 
the skilled men. But surely also the Government is bound to 
look after the women workers of this country, the more because 
they are not yet sufficiently highly organised to look after them- 
selves. It may be impossible at this present juncture to introduce 
safeguards about the position of women into the Pre-War Prac- 
tices Bill, but it is surely not impossible to hope that in the near 
future another Bill opening all trades as well as all professions 
to women may be placed upon the Statute Book. Until this 
is done it will be a legitimate grievance that professional women 
have freedom of occupation and industrial women have not, 
and it will be an inevitable source of weakness to this country 
that the skill and ability of its women workers is not allowed 
free play, and that they are crowded back ruthlessly and remorse- 
lessly into pre-war sweated trades.—Yours, etc., 

Ray SrRAcuey. 

London Society for Women’s Service, 

58 Victoria Street, S.W. 
June 6th. 


R. L. S$. AND EDINBURGH 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—In the article on ‘‘ Current Literature, Books in General,” 
in last week’s New STATESMAN, the writer, after noticing the 
numerous objects of “‘ commemorative architecture ” to be seen 
in Edinburgh, inquires, “‘ But where is Stevenson?” I can 


reply to that question by saying that in the ancient Church of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, in the Cannongate, there is a very 
interesting bas-relief on the wall on which Stevenson is repre- 
sented, a recumbent figure with pen in hand and laurel wreaths 
around the walls. I have seen this when on a visit to Edinburgh 
more than ten years ago. The inscription is so faintly outlined 
(or was) that it was not possible to decipher it. I therefore do 
not know whether this was a public or a private tribute to the 
renowned and beloved writer.—Yours, etc., 
Aigburth. C. E. MaTrHews. 


June 23rd. 


THE ROLE OF THE MAYFLY 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. , 


& Srr,—I confess to finding your note to my letter anything 
but easy to answer, especially in short space. In one sense it 
is a question of words—that is, of the meaning of words. If 
Professor Thomson meant no more by the word “ role” than 
it means in the note, Darwin would have had no quarrel with 
him; but I think the context shows he did mean more. There 
is more than a difference of words. Darwin could not possibly 
have written Professor Thomson’s sentences. 

It is necessary once more to state Darwin’s case. His position 
is this. He does not deny design or pre-arrangement in Nature— 
he is quite clear on that point—he only denies that it is discover- 
able from a study of Nature. Everything in organic Nature— 
he does not deal with inorganic—can be explained without it. 
We discover no such thing as an economy. All we discover is 
a balance, more or less stable, and always temporary. The 
world of living things is made up of countless items, species 
struggling for existence, generally in competition with other 
species; each species with only one role, one object, its own 
continued existence: ‘ Each for itself and death to the loser” 
is the only guiding principle known to Nature. To each the rest 
of the world of species says “‘ thus far and no further”; and 
when this is said effectually, there is, for the moment, equilibrium. 
There is no pause in the strife. For a species only to maintain 
its position there is constant struggle. It may extend its 
habitat, it may have to contract it ; it may even be expelled from 
it, and cease. Study of Nature, alone, reveals no principle of 
guidance, no pre-arrangement. All is automatic, and what is 
won is the prize of battle. It is as though a supposed Creator 
said: “* There: fight it out among yourselves. Henceforth I am 
only a spectator.” 

This view of Nature is not accepted by all biologists, and 
Professor Thomson may not accept it. If he does not, I am 
sure it is for well-weighed and interesting reasons. I suppose 
he dissents ; for it is difficult to conceive of anyone who subscribes, 
speaking of “ the” role of the Mayfly in the economy of Nature 
being to feed the trout. To say that the Mayfly with its over- 
lapping generations has been modified for that purpose is only 
to say the same thing in other words; the over-lapping being 
surely the result of modification. The sentence I quoted has 
language which, as I have said, would be impossible for Darwin. 
I took it to mean dissent : and I think that most of your readers 
would have taken it to mean that there is a real economy in 
Nature in which, among other roles of other species, the important 
role of the Mayfly is to cater for the trout. This seems to me 
more than a question of the use of words. All I tried to do 
was to render explicit what is implicit in Professor Thomson’s 
expression, and to point out that the implication, if sound, is 
fatal to Darwin, by Darwin’s own admission.—Yours, etc., 

Willersey, Glos. GeorcGE HooKHAM. 

June 17th. 


Miscellany 


THE BEST BOOK ON NIETZSCHE 


T was not to be expected that the best of English 
I books on Nietzsche would come from America. Before 
the war America had made, according to report, 
only one contribution to the literature of Nietzsche, and 
this was a work by the editor of The Smart Set, who took 
Thus spake Zarathustra to be a gospel for cynical, intellectual 
women of fashion. Then, in 1914-15, American journalists 
and professors became equally active with their English 
kindred in discovering that Nietzsche caused the war—a 
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more true discovery would have been that the war caused 
Nietzsche. Previously to the war years, however, an 
American from Emerson’s country, without a thought in 
his mind (he tells us) of such a monstrous possibility as the 
present state of Europe, had commenced to do for the 
English-speaking public what had already been done for 
French and German readers, namely, to make a real and 
extended study of the man and sum up his thoughts as far 
as possible. This American, Mr. Salter, when subsequently 
working on his manuscript for the press, met popular 
requirements for allusions to Nietzsche’s ‘“ share in the war ” 
to the extent of noting here and there certain utterances of 
the critics which, by way of war propaganda, had chosen 
this German as an apostle of vulgar selfishness, ambition 
and libertinism. But, indeed, Mr. Salter had already— 
in his chapters on Nietzsche’s political views and anticipa- 
tions—supplied the intelligent with sufficient material for 
judging Nietzsche’s relation to the coming crisis in Europe. 
He does not now attempt, as some of Nietzsche’s recent 
defenders in this country have done, to exaggerate Nietzsche’s 
hostility to Germany; politically, Nietzsche’s chief com- 
plaint of the Germans was that they made themselves, or 
let themselves be made, into a nation. Since Nietzsche 
was an anti-Nationalist, he must be detached at the first 
go off from both groups of belligerents, seeing that both 
adhere to Nationalism as a bedrock principle, whether they 
interpret Nationalism selfishly ‘“‘ for themselves alone” or 
in the sense of equal rights for all nations. 

We must understand, however, that this compact, orderly, 
splendidly annotated book is by no means the work of a 
professed disciple ; and, indeed, the only occasions on which 
Mr. Salter raises a defending voice are when he has to allude 
to the malignant or foolish misunderstanding of the topical 
commentators. He is not less aware that most Nietzscheans 
are fatuous persons than that most anti-Nietzscheans are 
quite innocent of ever having read Nietzsche. He has 
really done what Nietzsche once expressed a wish that 
someone should do—he not merely restates the philosophy 
before him but rethinks it in his own language. In the 
result he has written one of the few books on Nietzsche of 
which one could imagine Nietzsche himself approving. The 
question arises—Mr. Salter meant that it should arise— 
whether Nietzsche was a philosopher: a thinker, that is to 
say, whose thoughts at any given period hung together, and 
could be traced to first principles held as to the general 
make-up of the world? Mr. Salter’s affirmation is not 
dogmatic. But as he observes: “ Nietzsche reflected on 
first principles in perhaps every department of human 
interest (except perhaps mathematics). Though his prime 
interest is man and morals, he knows that these subjects 
cannot be separated from broader and more ultimate ones, 
and we have his ideas on metaphysics and the general 
constitution of the world.” 

No nearer the mark than those who take Nietzsche for 
a theorist of the National State are those who dismiss him 
as a “‘confirmed sketcher, trusting to the accidents of his 
own mind, ready to believe always that he meant more than 
he did mean, implying processes of thought that he had 
never undergone.” This characteristic judgment is taken at 
random from an article in the Times Literary Supplement, 
the writers of which think they show a sufficient knowledge 
of Nietzsche in not confounding him with Treitschke! 
Here is a book of 453 pages, less the notes, on the confirmed 
sketcher; and these 453 pages do not afford space 
enough for an outline even of Nietzsche’s thoughts 
on Education, his later views of Art and Music, his interpre- 
tation of Christianity, his attitude to Religion. As Mr. 
Salter puts it: ‘“‘ What does not seem to abound is an ele- 
mentary and clear knowledge of who or what Nietzsche was, 
particularly in his underlying points of view.” There are, 
however, many positions intermediate between that of a 
mere sketcher of ideas and that of a philosopher fully 
armed in the manner of Kant or Aristotle; we may take 
what Nietzsche said of himself quite seriously: “I stand 


on the highest point of culture,” recognise the immense 
range of his knowledge and the wide sweep of his specula- 
tive enquiry, and yet doubt that his work represents one of 
the great landmarks in the history of thought. 

As nearly everyone has done, Mr. Salter divides Nietzsche's 
thought into three periods; but he is wholly successful in 
showing that there is an ever-recurring point of view. And 
this is more than to say that Nietzsche’s motives in philoso- 
phising were at all times personal, or that at all times he was 
eager to be able to “ affirm life.” His changed mind did 
not include any tendency towards supernatural belief; nor, 
on the other hand, did he ever accept the conclusions of 
scientific materialism. He was hostile always to libertinism 
of the intellect and to hedonism in ethics; his political and 
social views, however revolutionary, always had Order as 
an end in view. Nor was the inspiration under which he 
conceived his celebrated later ideas of the Superman and 
Will to Power fundamentally different from his youthful 
attraction towards Schopenhauer; even while he still held 
pity, to be the supreme law, while he yet had “ that large 
vague understanding of good which most of us have,” he 
inclined to set the individual above the community, to regard 
the higher type of man as an end and the mass as a means 
to him. So much, however, may be conceded, and yet 
the question how far he was a philosopher remains unanswered ; 
in this connexion the essential chapters of Mr. Salter’s 
books are those which trace the results of Nietzsche's 
“ultimate analysis of reality” from one period to another. 
One’s impression, in spite of Mr. Salter’s effort, is that these 
results were largely negative ones. When Nietzsche aban- 
doned the metaphysics of Schopenhauer—and the line was 
always lightly held—he had no prepared position upon which 
to fall back. Materialism never suited him. At the end 
of the first period he was, in Mr. Salter’s own words, “ unable 
to propose any positive idea of reality at all.”” The second 
period is summed up in the aphorism that “ there is abso- 
lutely no escaping, no way of slipping or stealing into the 
actual world.” The third period produced the suggestion 
of a hypothesis. It thus appears even in Mr. Salter’s 
exposition that Nietzsche was for the greater part of his 
working life without “‘ first principles as to general constitu- 
tion of the world,” and that all his arranging, classifying, 
valuing of things were points of view or of taste only. 

It was not, however, for want of trying that Nietzsche 
went without first principles, and the pages in which Mr. 
Salter attempts to summarise the processes by which 
Nietzsche finally arrived at a hypothesis as to the ultimate 
nature of the world are extraordinarily interesting. ‘‘ They 
(the conclusions),” he says, “ were reached (so far as they 
were reached) by a complicated process of arguing with 
himself which it is not altogether easy to resolve. The way 
is labyrinthine—I have come near to being lost in it myself.” 
For although Nietzsche proposed to write a great systematic 
treatise, he never did more than make notes preparatory to 
it; some of the material with which Mr. Salter deals has 
never appeared in an English edition. ‘The dogmatic violence 
with which Nietzsche in certain of his later writings presented 
Power as an ethical standard contrasts very markedly with 
the tentative moderation of the metaphysical statement. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Salter shows that with Nietzsche will to 
power was primarily a theoretic proposition, an analysis 
or interpretation of reality, not an ethical standard; and 
if people were to remember this they would be less likely 
to misinterpret Nietzsche’s conception of “great men” 
which was so unlike Carlyle’s, or to suppose that he recom- 
mended power as ameans of keeping the lower classes in their 
places. “ The fact that men are the ‘ mighty of the earth ’ 
in no wise decides the question of their worth. Time and 
again he speaks of the degeneration or inadequacy of matter- 
of-fact rulers and ruling classes.” He was always, by the 
way, an advocate of the redistribution of property. Mr. 
Salter quotes his remark: ‘‘ I have found power where one 
does not look for it, in simple, mild and agreeable men who 
have not the slightest desire to rule”; the very greatest 
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man in the Order which he proposed would not have been 
a man of action or even an artist; a legend once used by 
Emerson exactly illustrates Nietzsche’s thought : 


**O, Iole! how did you know that Hercules was a god?” 

** Because,” answered Iole, ‘‘ I was content the moment my 
eyes fell upon him. When I beheld Theseus, I desired that I might 
see him offer battle, or at least guide his horses in the chariot race ; 


but Hercules did not wait for a contest ; he conquered whether he’ 


stood, or walked, or sat, or whatever he did.” 

The curious thing is that Nietzsche admired such popular 
favourites as Napoleon, Cesar, Alexander, the Kaiser ; even 
the young Kaiser had his goodwill. He held, however, that 
many men of action, soldiers, too, had been without ambition 
or love of glory—things that never go with the “ will to 
power.” Another related misunderstanding which Mr. 
Salter clears away is that for Nietzsche all that mattered 
was the individual subject. On the contrary, Nietzsche 
refused to admit that the particular end which he had 
chosen belonged anywhere but to the realm of Nature itself. 
He held that in ethics there was a valuation outside of 
oneself, just as in his metaphysical speculations he never 
doubted the existence of independent reality, however 
difficult to discover, or little worth discovering. One of 
the final lines of his reflection, as Mr. Salter describes it, 
was as follows: We try to set up ends and make things go 
that way, and among the incidents of the attempt are our 
classifications and valuations of the things themselves. We 
may doubt the objective validity of our classifications and 
valuations ; the certainty is that ourselves are classifying 
willing, valuing. Scepticism is impossible about that 
factor, the action of which breeds scepticism and works 
changes so complete that “ we hardly know whether any 
of the original lineaments of things are left.” 

J. M. Hone. 


THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN 


ARCHED were my lips with drought of noon, 
Pp Broken my feet, in broken shoon, 

The sun shone fierce and leonine 

On the salt, salt sea. 
But fell at length cool eventide 
On barren wave, spread waste and wide, 
On spike-grassed, whispering dunes of sand, 
And soft-ebbed twilight on that land— 
The land of Might-have-been. 


Chill sighed the wind on cheek and hair, 
A region bare and bleak, yet fair, 
Fair with its sparse-strewn, dry-root flowers, 
Its siren-singing haunted bowers, 
The silence of those long, long hours 
That stuff no mortal year. 
Of silver and untroubled sheen 
Hung in the West’s crystalline green 
A planet ne’er by mortal seen, 
Named ‘“ Never,” sweet and clear. 


A thin brook gushed o’er stones hard-by, 
“Forsaken’”’ it babbled; lone was I; 
Night’s oriental canopy 

Tented the eastern sky. 
Shade that I was in dream waylaid, 
Benighted, and yet unafraid, 
I sate me there, all sorrows fled, 

And whispered to the sea 
The thousand songs I had hoped to sing: 
When I on earth was wandering, 
Whereof, alas! poor words could bring 
Nought but a deadened echoing 

Of “ Benedicite ! ” 


Sweeter than any note men hear 
When, latticed in by moonbeams clear, 
The bird of the darkness to its fere 
Tells out love’s mystery, 
Rose in my throat and poured its dew— 
That hymn of praise—my being through ; 
Gave peace to a heart that never knew 
Peace until then, I ween. 


No listener mine, mayhap; but ne’er 

Trolled happier wight in heaven fair 
To a lyre of golden string. 

Nought but a soundless voice was I 

Beneath that deep, unvoyaged sky, 

Silence and silence telling o’er 
What makes the stars to sing. 


O vanity of age to mourn 

What youth in folly left forlorn! 

Doth not earth’s strange and lovely mean 
Only, “Come, see, O son of man, 

All that you hoped, the nought you can— 


The glory that might have been.” 
WALTER DE LA Mare. 


Drama 
A LOST PLAY 


R. LENNOX ROBINSON’S play at the Court 
M Theatre is about Ireland. There are two separate 
interests running through The Lost Leader. One 
is the development of an extraordinary situation, full of 
possibilities of tragic ambiguity; the other is political, 
and springs from the author’s devotion to Ireland. The 
first act is quite admirable—enthralling. Afterwards eager- 
ness to impart a true view of Ireland’s destiny runs off 
with the dramatist. At the end of the first act there was, 
as you will see, a choice before him. The situation he has 
created forked there ; he chose the wrong path. 

Now, imagine yourself in a very remote part of Ireland, 
in the shabby parlour of what was once a small country 
house and is now an inn, occasionally frequented by a 
few sportsmen for the sake of fishing. Supper is over 
and the three visitors are chatting together. One is an 
Irish neighbour, who has known the people of the house 
(an old man and his niece) since he was a boy; another 
is a nerve-doctor taking his holiday; and the third is a 
young London journalist. Mr. Miles Malleson plays this 
little part very skilfully, and the doctor’s (Mr. Arthur 
Whitby’s) voice and manner are individual and arresting. 
The conversation is casual; presently it turns towards 
medical psychology, directed by the curiosity of the 
journalist, who has just the smattering of knowledge you 
would expect of him. And while they are talking the 
old man of the house, who used to spend all his days fishing 
and shooting alone, and now caters for visitors, comes in 
with a fly he has made. “I think they ought to rise to 
that,” he says, laying it on the table; “there is a little 
touch of orange in it.” He is a noticeable old man, once 
tall, now bent, of noble ravaged handsomeness, with a 
look of incurable melancholy on his face. ‘“‘I am sure 
that man dreams,” says the specialist when the door is 
closed again. He has evidently attracted the attention 
of the two strangers before this: the doctor’s, as being 
perhaps “a case”; the journalist’s, because there is some- 
thing queer—romantic ?—impressive ?—about him. He is 
so quiet; yet he has an air of being a violent man. Story 
of some sort such a man must surely have. Perhaps he 
has been hiding here for years after some crime? Perhaps 
the doctor’s intuition is correct? The Irish neighbour 
is not very forthcoming about him. He even seems a 
little reluctant to admit that, if you go back years and years, 
you do touch something of a mystery. For all that is 
known about him is that his brother (the father of the girl) 
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brought him down one day, and he has remained here 
ever since—fishing, shooting, walking alone. It was only 
when the brother died the house became an inn. He is, 
perhaps, a little odd. Then, since dreams have been 
mentioned, the conversation veers to mesmerism and sleep ; 
and the doctor, to satisfy the journalist’s curiosity, holds 
up a shilling and tells him to stare at it; speaking to him, 
while he stares, of sleep, and things which suggest repose. 
While this harmless demonstration is going on, old Lenihan 
comes in to draw the curtains. His attention is at once 
arrested by the doctor’s smooth, authoritative voice 
discoursing about sleep ; and quietly, unseen by the others, 
whose backs are turned to him, he draws a chair to the 
table, fixing his eyes upon the silver disc with starving 
intensity (Mr. Norman McKinnel acts this well), as though, 
unimaginably tired, he had often longed for forgetfulness 
and sleep. The smooth, authoritative voice discourses 
on and the journalist begins to nod. Suddenly he snatches 
himself back, exclaims “ By Jove! I was nearly off!” 
and laughs. But old Lenihan is off; he is asleep when 
they notice him, his head upon his arms upon the table. 
For a moment they gaze at him with astonishment ; 
presently with a little pity. The doctor then proposes 
to secure a good night’s rest for him by a post-hypnotic 
suggestion. He also (scientific curiosity) proposes to ask 
him, while he is still hypnotised, a few questions. To this 
the Irish sporting man rather agitatedly objects. (Is it 
because he dislikes meddling with the mind, or has long 
acquaintance with the family made him aware that they 
have something to conceal?) The doctor assures him 
that Lenihan will not remember or worry about anything 
when he wakes, and so proceeds : 

“Sit up.” The subject straightens himself. 

“So you can’t sleep, Mr. Lenihan ? ”’ 

“ No.” 

“Why not? Why can’t you sleep?” 

“ Because of my thoughts.” 

“Your thoughts? Now, to-night, the moment your 
head touches the pillow, you will sleep, and without dreams. 
What are the thoughts which keep you awake? Look, 
we will bury them, here, now, one by one, in this box.” 
(He empties a cigar box and holds up a cigar between his 
fingers.) “Now, what is your first thought ?” 

“A coffin.” 

“Very well. Look, we bury it. We lay it there. Now 
the next. What is this?” (Taking up another cigar.) 

“A woman.” 

“Good. We bury her. She is in the coffin now.” 

““No; she is alive.” 

“Alive? Very good. There she is, then, beside the 
coffin. What is the third ? ” 

“My false friends.” 

“Ah, your false friends. See, we lay them there. And 
the next ?” 

“My name.” 

At this point interest intensifies. 

“And what is your name, Mr. Lenihan ? ” 

“Charles Stewart Parnell.” 

I have reproduced the dialogue which leads up to this 
amazing, or morbid, disclosure as closely as memory permits, 
and I have followed the whole act in some detail, in order 
to place the reader at the spot where the road the dramatist 
has already travelled divides in front of him; for I want 
the reader to put to himself this question: ‘‘ Supposing 
I had constructed that exciting situation, how should I 
go on ?” Here you have an obscure old man who believes 
himself to be, so you discover on peeping into his mind, 
Ireland’s “ lost leader.” It may be a delusion or it may 
be true. His age, the date at which he appeared in the 
neighbourhood, his shy habits—perhaps his appearance— 
are consistent with the story he is subsequently to tell, 
namely, that he, Parnell, recovered from what the world 
believed to be his last illness; but rather than affront 
again the long humiliations and disappointments of his 


life, chose to accept the help of a friend, who arranged a 
bogus funeral and carried him off to end his days in peace. 
The people who are immediately affected by this discovery 
are: a journalist whose professional interest in sensation 
makes him at once believe and at once start spreading 
the story ; a man of science in whose experience the dragging 
to light of a secret dream or delusion is a commonplace, 
and a young woman who is violently distressed by what 
has occurred, for “ her uncle’s” sake. She says that she 
knew he was subject to this delusion, that it was for that 
reason they never took part in polities, and lived so much 
alone. Now he will be driven crazy by disputes and 
publicity. Is she telling the truth? Did her father lie 
to her? What does she believe herself? That is the 
situation already created; it is a most interesting one, 
and there are two lines along which it can be developed. 
One is to keep attention centred upon the old man and 
his relation to those nearest him—and whether he is Parnell 
or not, the possibilities of complications, of tragedy and 
pathos are almost equally various—the other is simply 
to treat him as a Parnell redivivus and to exhibit his relation 
to public opinion in Ireland. The choice is between personal 
and political drama. Mr. Robinson chose the latter, the 
less intense, the wrong alternative. Henceforward the 
points which interest the dramatist are: What would a 
Parnell say now about the Irish question, and how would 
he be received if he came back to life? Of course, at first 
people would want to be quite certain this man was Parnell. 
Thus in the second act we are shown the local politicians 
hesitating to commit themselves. This, as you may suppose, 
is not very interesting. In the last act we hear Parnell 
haranguing the local Sinn Feiner, Unionist, Nationalist, 
Gombeen man, and the inn visitors on the top of a hill at 
sunset. It is an impassioned discourse on the soul of 
Ireland, on an ideal to which political changes and prosperity 
can only be humble means. The tone of it rouses the 
Gombeen man to fury, and in a quarrel between him and 
a half-daft, eyeless ballad-singer (the one person who has 
hitherto proclaimed his recognition of Lenihan as Parnell), 
the latter strikes out blindly and hits ‘the lost leader” 
crash on the top of the skull. It is a dead or unconscious 
dying man who lies there when an old friend of Parnell’s, 
arrived to test identity, stoops down to examine that face. 
“He is very like him ... it might be. ... I don’t know.” 

It was not so much for “ The Lost Leader” I grieved 
as for the lost play. Parnell’s death was not significant 
of anything. It was just an accident that brought the 
curtain down. Mr. Robinson had no time to develop the 
relation of a leader with those views to existing parties 
in Ireland. It would have wanted all his three acts for 
that, and the fact that such a leader was Parnell himself 
come back from the dead would {have added only an 
adventitious interest to the conflict. But there is a moral 
in his mistake, which is also an argument for giving Ireland 
her freedom. At present everybody in Ireland suffers 
from an inflamed national self-consciousness. They cannot 
get away from the subject of Nationality and from grievances 
and disputes connected with it. They are all, Gaels, Anglo- 
Irish, Ulstermen, authors, business men, artists, reformers, 
Labour men, Civil Servants, idle men, squires, shopkeepers, 
inventors—all sick to death of it. The universal cry is, 
“ For God’s sake let us settle it and get astride of our own 
proper business and interests.” Mr. Robinson, of course, 
could not escape the common fate. A man with the 
toothache cannot forget it. Yet to introduce a speech 
about the soul of Ireland, a speech which he would probably 
be the first to admit fell short of what he wished, he had 
to scrap his work as an artist. The central idea of his play 
became just a piece of machinery for getting an orator, 
whose views had nothing in common with the historic 
Parnell, on his feet. 

The sad thing is that as an Irishman, writing at the 
present moment, he could not have done otherwise. 

DesmMonp MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N an outlandish place a man, who had recently seen a 
I newspaper, told me that Mr. Weedon Grossmith was 
dead. I had, as I frequently have, The Diary of a 
Nobody with me ; and I have read it again with that added 
respect that one has for a good book when its author is 
recently dead; for the book has now, at this latest re- 
reading, obviously survived its author, and passed one more 
mark on the road towards being a classic. 
2 * * 


One frequently, in reviews (though, happily, not so 
frequently as one did ten years ago), finds a book described 
as “‘a slice of life.” If the term were correctly applied it 
would be all very well; books which accurately reflect 
daily life are a very good sort of books. But, in practice, 
when we find a book described as “‘ a slice of life,” we know 
that what we are to expect is in fact something far 
other. It will be a novel in which, probably, great care 
will have been taken about the representation of material 
objects and of character. But the material objects will, 
usually, be grimy, and the characters will invariably be 
weak. Nobody will (although, in “ real life,”” people often 
do) lead a happy existence or even die an honourable death. 
Nobody will marry the person he or she ought to marry, 
nobody will have the strength to resist any temptation or 
to dare any decisive action, nobody will laugh (save bitterly), 
nobody will make festival or feel the sun. The term “a slice 
of life ” applied to a book certainly advises us that we need 
not fear (if we are disposed to fear) any ‘‘ romantic non- 
sense,” but it also promises us that we shall read about 
people far more uniformly miserable and impotent than the 
generality of men, and that, whatever the place selected 
for the termination of the narrative, it shall not be a place 
at which the outlook of any of the principal characters is 
promising. They will be dead, disgraced, debauched or 
dipsomaniae, and lucky if they have avoided suicide. 

aK 2K + 

Yet, as I say, the term has been perverted. For myself; 
I should be far more inclined to apply it to The Diary of a 
Nobody than to most of the books that are usually accorded 
it. This work was written by George and Weedon Gros- 
smith, and illustrated by the latter. It first appeared in 
Punch under the editorship of Burnand (who suggested its 
title), and was expanded before republication in book form. 
The realist may complain that the end is somewhat forced ; 
that all the members of the Pooter family are left too simul- 
taneously fortunate. But I do not think that he could 
complain of anything else; unless of that slight touch of 
caricature, that slight heightening, that discreet selection, 
which are necessary if we are to reflect the actual without 
being boring. The book purports to be the diary of Mr. 
Charles Pooter, of Brickfield Terrace, Holloway, whose 
ambition is realised when (half-way through the book) he 
becomes a senior clerk in the firm of Perkupp, which he has 
faithfully served for twenty-one years. Diaries by more 
important persons record visits to Windsor and troubles 
in the Cabinet ; this one records (and the events were as 
important to the Pooters as other events were to Lady 
Euphemia Regesan or Lord Zox) visits to Acton and Sutton 
and troubles with the laundress, the plumber and the 
butcher. Around Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pooter circle a 
numerous body: their son Lupin Pooter, Mrs. James (of 
Sutton), Mr. Franching (of Peckham), Mr. Gowing (of 
velveteen jacket), Mr. Cummings (the veteran tricyclist), 
Miss Daisy Mutlar, Mr. Murray Posh (of Posh’s hats), 
Sarah the housemaid, and others. Their actions and 
reactions are, I think, far more faithfully described than 
Zola would have described them, and I am not alone in 
thinking that it will carry the name of Grossmith down the 


ages 


The Diary of a Nobody was first published as a book 
in 1892. There were two subsequent editions in 1894, but 
it was another eleven years before the fourth edition was 
called for in 1905. Five more years, and in 1910 Mr. 
Arrowsmith issued a pocket edition with re-engraved 
drawings, the best and most portable edition to possess. 
The sale in eighteen years had not been great, but the 
publisher had, quite justifiably, the feeling that the book’s 
audience was a good if not a large one, and that time would 
widen it. He was able to preface to the 1910 edition 
letters from Lord Rosebery and Mr. Birrell, and an extract 
from an essay by Mr. Belloc. That these three all happen 
to be persons in whom political interests join with literary 
is a coincidence ; the book has no political bearing at all, 
though sociologists of a remote future may treat it as a 
document (far more accurate because less lopsided than, 
say, the novels of Gissing) recording what London lower- 
middle-class life was like in the eighteen-nineties. But the 
three have things in common all the same. They all like, 
and practise, irony ; each admires, and possesses, a clear 
English style ; soak is superior to the contemporary fashion 
in books and likes things old and new ; and each has shown 
a fondness for odd character. 


* * > 


Lord Rosebery wrote to say that he had probably “ pur- 
chased and given away more copies than any living man.’ 
The beok was so familiar to him that the keen edge of 
his discrimination had worn off and he was incapable of a 
reasoned criticism of it. “‘ But,” he concluded, “I regard 
any bedroom I occupy as unfurnished without a copy of it.”’ 
Mr. Birrell said, ‘1 dare not tell you my view of Charles 
Pooter. I rank him with Don Quixote. It is a matter 
of great pride with me and all in this house, that our name 
is borne ' one of the characters in this bit of immortality 
—by an illiterate charwoman, it is true, who never touched 
a book—but what of that? I am there.” Mr. Belloc’s 
tribute, from an essay On People in Books (he has cele- 
brated the work elsewhere, as also that neglected modern 
classic The Wallet of Kai Lung), is noble: 


Take, for instance, that immoderately common type, among the 
most common of God’s creatures, which I will call “ the Silent Fool,”’ 
the man who hardly ever talks, and when he does, says something 
so overwhelmingly silly that one remembers it all one’s life. I can 
recollect but one Silent Fool in modern letters, but he comes in a 
book which is one of the half-dozen immortal achievements of our 
time, a book like a decisive battle, or like the statue of John the 
Baptist at South Kensington, a glory for us all. I mean The Diary 
of a Nobody. In that you will find the silent Mr. Padge, who says 
‘** That’s right ’’—and nothing more. 


Mr. Belloc’s statement is not quite literally true, I 
think. On the first and most important occasion, when he 
occupied (and refused to leave even when tempted by food) 
the best arm-chair, Mr. Padge did certainly contribute 
nothing to the conversation save an infrequent (but, I con- 
tend, always apt and relevant) “ That’s right.” But we 
have just one more example of his speech. Mr. Belloc 
na Mr. Padge’s reappearance at the East Acton Volunteer 


I assisted Carrie and her newly-formed acquaintance, who said 
her name was Lupkin, to some champagne ; also myself, and handed 
the bottle to Mr. Padge to do likewise, saying, ‘* You must look after 
yourself.” He replied: ‘‘ That’s right,” and poured out half a 
tumbler and drank Carrie’s health, coupled, as he said, ** with her 
worthy lord and master.” 


“We had,” adds Mr. Pooter, ‘“ some splendid pigeon- 
pie, and ices to follow.’”” But poor Mr. Pooter! He thought 
the refreshments were all a part of the show to which he 
had been invited. They were not. They were extras. 
The waiter presented him with a bill for £3 0s. 6d. (including 
sixpence for a cigar for Mr. Padge), which he could not 
quite meet; and his taking a cab without any money 
resulted in a row with the cabman and a long, dreary trudge. 
“ We had to walk home in the pouring rain, nearly two miles, 
and when I got in I put down the conversation I bad with 
the cabman, word for word, as I intend writing to the 
Telegraph for the purpose of proposing that cabs should 
only be driven by men under Government control, to prevent 
civilians being subjected to the disgraceful insult and out- 
rage that I had had to endure.” Is not that a typical 
slice of life ? 

SoLtomon EAGLe. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND IRELAND 
Links Between ireland and Shakespeare. By Sim D. 


PiunKet Barton. Maunsel and Co. 5s. 


Ireland has never been deficient in Shakespearian scholar- 
ship, or behindhand in her praise of England’s poet. The 
name of the late Professor Dowden comes at once to mind, 
and it is not the only one. A judge of the High Court, 
Mr. Madden, who has written on sport in Shakespeare, and 
Sir Plunket Barton, also known as the historian of 
Bernadotte, have made sensible progress in the by-ways 
of the same learning. There is a branch of the British 
Empire Society in Dublin, where curious theses have often 
been exposed, notable among them, we remember, a thesis 
of Shakespeare’s optimism as exemplified in the fact that 
happy endings to all his plays may be discovered—even to 
Romeo and Juliet, which closes on the reconciliation of two 
decent families. But, it may be asked, seeing that one half 
of the Irish literary world does not know how the other 
half lives, has the true Gael shown a proper appreciation 
of Shakespeare? Are not the above-mentioned names 
only those of bookmen brought up in the un-national 
tradition of Trinity College, who live apart from what is 
commonly regarded (by English people, at any rate) as the 
centre of all that matters in Irish intellectual activity ? 
And is not the Resident Commissioner of National Education, 
who wants to introduce readings from the Plays into Irish 
schools, suspected of a political intention? The mighty 
common sense of England’s poet is to be pitted against the 
fantasies of the Sinn Fein imagination. 

It has been impossible, then, to keep Shakespeare out 
of Irish politics, and we know, on the other hand, of a 
devoted adherent of the “ Celtic Renaissance ” who would 
allow nothing by Shakespeare or concerning Shakespeare 
to reach his shelves. [He was on the horns of a dilemma 
when Mr. Darell Figgis, whose works he piously collected, 
published his book, Shakespeare: A Study.] On the whole, 
however, the tendency of the Irish revival, literary and 
political, has been to annex Shakespeare rather than throw 
doubt on his greatness. Mr. Arthur Griffith, in the days 
before he became a successful politician, used to publish 
ingenious articles in his journal proving that the poet could 
not possibly have been an Englishman, and urging the Gael 
to speak confidently of “ Our Shakespeare.” The two 
Mr. Yeats’, father and son, have both tried, more philo- 
sophically, to bring Shakespeare into relation with an Irish 
standpoint towards life; in one of his best prose essays 
Mr. W. B. Yeats disputes Professor Dowden’s view of 
Richard II., and argues that Shakespeare could not have 
looked upon this king “ with any but sympathetic eyes.” 
But to Dowden and the Imperialists Henry V. was 
“ Shakespeare’s only hero”; for Dowden “ lived in Ireland, 
where everything has failed, and he meditated frequently 
upon the perfection of character which had, as he thought, 
made England successful.” 

Sir Plunket Barton’s Ireland and Shakespeare is unpre- 
tentious and without “ tendencies””—just a setting forth of 
the various links between Ireland and Shakespeare—but 
there was need of such a scholarly summary of what has 
already been written here and there of the Irish suggestions 
in Shakespeare’s plays, their Irish history and the possi- 
bilities regarding Shakespeare’s Irish affinities. 

The author modestly observes that his book does not 
aspire to the rank of criticism or of scholarship; but the 
extent of the research to which his subject has led him is 
surprising. Many of his enquiries necessarily admit of 
only speculative replies. Was Shakespeare éver in Ireland ? 
Had he any Celtic blood ? The possibility of Shakespeare 
having travelled in Ireland as a player was first discussed 
by an Irish contributor to the Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft of 1906. It is another Irish- 


man, Sir Bertram Windle, who in his book, Shakespeare’s 
Country, points out that the ‘district of which Stratford 


was a centre contains many places with Celtic names, and 
its inhabitants must have had a strong infusion of Celtic 
blood in their veins. With the modern ethnologists, how- 
ever, who can allow for but a remote kinship between 
“ ancient Britons,” such as roamed the Forest of Arden, 
ancestors of the small, dark and lively Welshman, and the 
more Germanic Irish Gael, this argument from Shakes- 
peare’s birthplace will be of little avail. The ‘‘ Celtic Note,” 
as defined by Matthew Arnold, is certainly present in several 
of the plays. Sir Plunket Barton discusses this subject 
very judiciously in his chapters on Macbeth and The 
Tempest ; but there is nowhere any evidence that Shakes- 
peare had a sympathetic interest in the turbulent, suffering 
Ireland. of his day. The one Irish character of his stage is 
Captain MacMorris, who makes an appearance in an inter- 
lude of King Henry V. Sir Plunket Barton, loyal both to 
Ireland and Shakespeare, tries to make out that the poet 
wished to represent a favourable character in MacMorris 
The truth is that MacMorris is a drunken blackguard who, 
in the presence of an Englishman, a Welshman and a Scotch- 
man, repudiates the country of his birth. It is clear enough 
from the drawing of MacMorris and from various allusions 
in the plays to Ireland—all these latter are duly noted 
by Sir Plunket Barton—that Shakespeare’s view of Ireland, 
so far as he had one, was that of the ordinary English citizen 
of his day. Possibly, Shakespeare regarded his MacMorris 
as a fairly good specimen of the Irish race, seeing that the 
Captain had at least abjured sedition in Ireland, and 
was fighting for England in France. In another part of his 
book, touching on this same topic, Sir Plunket Barton 
observes that Shakespeare “ thought imperially; but his 
imperial aspirations always ran upon lines that were tolerant 
and synthetic.”” He would have bee a subscriber to the 
Round Table if that earnest quarterly had existed in the 
spacious days of Elizabeth! But Sir Plunket is guilty of 
few lapses of this sort. He recognises generally that he has 
chosen a subject the discussion of which must run largely 
on conjectural lines and depend for much of its interest 
upon digressions. His notes on the phases of Irish history 
which the plays recall are admirable. Neither in aim nor 
in result does his work resemble that of those fixed idea 
Shakespearian commentators (of whom Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones is the most extraordinary example) who think to 
find in the plays a solution of the newspaper passions and 
problems of to-day and a justification of popular passions. 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE KAISER 


Der Kaiser: eine Betrachtung (The Kaiser: a Study). 
By Walther Rathenau. S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin. 
1919, 

Dr. Walther Rathenau is, as is generally known, one of 
Germany’s foremost business brains. He is president of 
the great electrical trust, the well-known “ A.E.G.,” or 
General Electrical Company (Allgemeine Elektrizitits-Gesell- 
schaft); it will be remembered that it was he who organised 
the material resources of the German Empire early in the 
war and thus did much to prolong Germany’s resistance. 
Finally, he was one of the principal economic expert ad- 
visers selected to form part of the German Delegation at 
the Peace Conference. All these facts are fairly familiar 
to the majority of newspaper readers. What is not so well 
known is the fact that Dr. Walther Rathenau is a writer 
of considerable reputation in Germany, and has recently 
had the honour of having had issued his Collected Works. 
For the most part these are essays and studies of modern 
life from the standpoint of a man who considers that busi- 
ness, economics, material progress, these things have their 
philosophy, their relation with the world of the intellect and 
of pure politics. In their style they hold a high place in 
contemporary German prose. 

During the war Dr. Rathenau, though consistently sup- 
porting the German Government and doing his best to assist 
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it to victory, took up a moderate democratic attitude, and 
particularly in the closing weeks showed himself a deter- 
mined opponent of the intransigeant methods of the militar- 
ists. From all points of view it might be assumed that a 
study of the ex-Kaiser from his pen would be of exceptional 
interest, and in the little book under review we are not dis- 
appointed. Whatever may be the fate of the ex-Emperor, 
this study will not for some time lose in actuality ; it will 
hold its place as a study of the conditions in Germany which 
made the personal, arbitrary rule of the Emperor William 
possible, as a picture of the world of illusion in which both 
ruler and ruled lived until defeat came to destroy unreality 
and pretence for ever. 

The essay is, of course, not without partiality. On the 
first page Dr. Rathenau makes it clear that one purpose of 
his writing is to moderate the passions which he conceives 
the Revolution and the flight of the Kaiser to have aroused. 
He maintains that in Germany the idea of the dynasty 
differed widely from that held in this country. “ The German 
ruler is the most intensely German of the Germans (der 
deutscheste Mann). . . It is not the Roman, the English 
idea. . This man we have of our own free will placed 
so high that we reverence in him the expression of our own 
supreme will. It is rather a childlike feeling of trust. Here 
we have had given us from heaven an earthly father; he 
is an example to us and we obey him.” 

This belief—at certain periods in German history a most 
salutary belief—was ruined by the too intimate connection 
of the Imperial dignity with the prosperous bourgeoisie and 
its tool, the National Liberal Party. This was the inner 
weakness. The Emperor was unconscious of it. His 
training, the atmosphere of tradition, of the “divine right 
of kings,” which enveloped him from his childhood, was a 
blinding atmosphere. He grew up really to believe that he 
was called by the Almighty, and that every “‘ achievement of 
dynastic policy was a judgment of God.” There was, Dr. 
Rathenau asserts, no means of destroying this fatal illusion. 
A genius would have seen through the sham, but the 
ex-Emperor was no genius. “The nation, consciously or 
unconsciously, wished him to be as he was and not other- 
wise.”” For the most part it had no experience, no know- 
ledge of other countries with less arbitrary dynastic sove- 
reigns ; it accepted the Emperor as it found him, and its 
occasional protests were never anything but superficial, 
leaving untouched the great illusion. ‘“‘ Not one day could 
authority have been exercised in Germany as it was without 
the concurrence of the nation. The nation is innocent, for 
it lacked the necessary standards of comparison and the 
impulse of distress, without which there could be no move- 
ment. The conscience which was arising in the 
country was not known to the Emperor ; he was conscious 
only of agreement wherever he went. He reached the limits 
of his rights, but he did not overstep them.” 

Dr. Rathenau declines to call this condition of affairs a 
tragedy. The element of Fate is present, but the dénouement 
is not tragic. And yet here he is surely. mistaken. The 
saying that “ character is fate” was surely never better 
illustrated in modern history than in the career of the 
ex-Emperor. Certainly the chapters of this little book read 
like the material for a drama. The end, perhaps, is not yet. 


THE MIND OF A SCEPTIC 


The Education of Henry Adams: an Autobiography. 
stable. 21s. net. 

Some men seek adventure as others seek security. This 
truth accounts for the existence of politicians, speculators, 
poets, explorers and philosophers in a world largely governed 
by civil servants, bankers, paperhangers and _biscuit- 
manufacturers. In most men, however, the bias towards 
security or adventure is slight—most of us prefer a mixed 
life, business security tempered by a bad golf-handicap or a 
flutter in Oils, and there are certain communities in which 


Con- 


to be an adventurer is to be something outrageous. It is 
natural, for instance, that the instinct for complete adventure 
should be strongest’ in old-established civilisations; Tre- 
lawney, Byron, Scawen Blunt react naturally to the intoler- 
able comfort of assured positions. In new, young worlds the 
sense of insecurity is amply provided by nature, or cireum- 
stance; if God gives you a daily earthquake, you do not 
need much more external excitement in your life. This 
accounts for the comparative absence of adventurers in 
America, and for the fact that. when they appear, they are 
generally New Englanders, born and bred in a society of 
extreme sedateness, of sombre and satisfied stability. 
Henry Adams was not only a New Englander, he was a 
Bostonian ; he was not only a Bostonian, he was a Bostonian 
aristocrat ; he was not only an aristocrat, he was, as the grand- 
son of one President of the U.S.A. and the son of a diplomat, 
born in the imperial purple. And he revolted. In this 
fascinating, detailed, nervous, astringent autobiography he 
gives us the account of his soul’s adventures. His deep 
dissatisfaction never led him to the minor excitements of 
external adventure; he accepted almost too quietly the 
accidents of his birth and estate, but he cherished a deep 
scepticism as to the whole basis of that society which 
governed America, and through its governance of America 
has so largely affected the development and growth of the 
modern world. It is difficult to give an idea of the beauty 
and value of the book by quotation. It holds the mind, it 
challenges the judgment from the first page with its inimitable 
account of that patriarchal Boston to the last passages in 
which Adams deeply questions the value of any educative 
method, having seen so many rise and fall, having known 
so many accomplish nothing but a weariness of soul or a 
hardness of mind. Here is a sketch of London in 1858 
when Adams came over with his father, then appointed 
Minister at St. James’s : 

London was still London. A certain style dignified its grime , 
heavy, clumsy, arrogant, purse-proud, but not cheap; insular; 
but large ; barely tolerant of an outside. world, and absolutely self- 
confident. The boys in the streets made such free comments on 
the American clothes and figures that the travellers hurried to put 
on tall hats and long overcoats to escape criticism. No stranger 
had rights even in the Strand. The eighteenth century held its 
own. History muttered down Fleet Street, like Dr. Johnson, in 
Adams’s ear ; Vanity Fair was alive on Piccadilly in yellow chariots 
with eoachmen in wigs, on hammercloths ; footmen with canes, on 
the footboard, and a shrivelled old woman inside; half the great 
houses, black with London smoke, bore large funereal hatchments ; 
every one seemed insolent, and the most insolent structures in the 
world even the Royal Exchange and the Bank of England. 


After his life in London, where he curiously examined the 
political man as exemplified by Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Gladstone and Palmerston, and enjoyed society in the 
persons of such genial Englishmen as Monckton Milnes, 
Adams returned to the States. Under the pressure of 
friends he became a professor at Harvard; but the valuc 
he sets on what he taught is even lower than the value he 
sets on what he learned. His interest in history is deeply 
sceptical, and he seems never to have been sure of more 
than two things—that for the ancient world Woman, either 
as the Venus of Lucretius or the Mary of Chartres Cathedral, 
was the chief force, and for the modern world the chief 
power isthe machine. Yet one can discern how the historical 
method misled this sceptical student. He sees things in 
strata; these strata are artificial. He forgets that the 
ancient world’s chief monuments of power are the Pyramids, 
a tribute to Ambition and Immortality, and that the modern 
world has seen the departure of man’s woman and the slow 
approach of woman herself. He takes for chronological and 
historical facts differences which are really only matters of 
temperament; and he is too ready to think of his own 
circle in America as typical. For instance, this statement 
has truth in it, but truth of a very momentary kind : 

Adams began to ponder, asking himself whether he knew of any 

American artist who had ever insisted on the power of sex, as every 

classic had always done ; but he could only think of Walt Whitman ; 

Bret Harte, as far as the magazines would let him venture ; and one 
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)H. G. WELLS’ 


WONDERFUL NEW NOVEL 


|The Undying Fire 


Here we have Mr. Wells at white heat transfiguring the 
flabby and opaque body of education into a resplendent and 
inspiring thing. Here is a book which the hour needs. . . . 
From the purely literary point of view the book contains pas- 
sages of matchless beauty, which in some instances supersede 
anything Mr. Wells has written. His description of life in 
a German submarine, which is used by his to point a 
moral and adorn an argument, is a masterpiece of imaginative 
veconstitution, and a more vivid picture of the hell of modern 

warfare than anything I have yet read,—Holbrook Jackson in 
the “‘ National News.” 6s. net. 


Price 7s. net. 


MAY SINCLAIR'S New Novel 
MARY OLIVIER—A Life 


Mary Olivier is the story of a woman's life told without 


analyis or autobiography. 
“A subtle and extraordinarily interesting study of child- 
hood, girlhood, and womanhood.’’—‘‘ The Sketch.” 


Just Published. Gs. net. 


THE BATTLE OF THE 
FALKLAND ISLANDS 


By COMMANDER H. SPENCER COOPER, R.N., M.V.O. 

A “ plain, unvarnished account” is how the author describes 
his book. Nevertheless, it possesses to a remarkable extent 
the power to thrill, probably by reason of its straightforward 
manner of telling the story of the British seaman’s pluck, endur- 
ance, bravery, and skill. 





Second Impress. 7s. net. 


ROBERT HICHENS' New Book 
SNAKE BITE 


‘A bracing remedy... .. It is @ wonderful demonstration 
“ literary skill and sheer story-telling power. The faculty 
of pure fiction is revealed in its potency, and the reader dis- 
covers what is meant by a spell-binder.’’—“Daily Chronicle.” 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD’S 


EXCITING NEW BOOK 


THE GOLDEN SNARE 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Son of Kazan,’’ dealing 
with the strenuous life of the Canadian Arctic. It is a story 
of breathing excitement which is not only thrilling, but in- 
tensely interesting. 7s. net, 


Just Published. Each 5s. net. 
FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF AN IMPORTANT PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERIES 


The Story of English Public Health 
By SIR MALCOLM MORRIS, K.C.V.O. 

An enthralling story tracing the history of English Public 
Health Organisation from the days when Sir Edwin Chadwick 
won for the nation the first Public Health Act in 1848 to the 
present day, with its proposed Ministry of Health. Inspiring, 
interesting, and well written. 


Infant and Young Child Welfare 
By HAROLD SCURFIELD, M.D. 


The author —y ~ that the problem of Child Welfare is one 

re mportance—that upon its solution depends 
; future of the British Commonwealth. Lastly, he insists 
that the greater need of all 1s to vaise the ideals o Motherhood. 
An informing, clever book. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 4. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 








1914 


By LORD FRENCH. 


With a Preface by MARECHAL FOCH. 
21s. net. 


With Maps. 


A very eminent GENERAL writing in The Morning Post : 

G work which may almost be said to sand on @ plane by itself 
asa ‘contribution to the history of the World War... . an eminently human 
document, adorned by sym ic and even moving descrip- 
tions of war -_ as it is to-day 9 gecesmaes @ genius for 4 ~— - 

ppreciations, at once vid and gracefuly worded, of subordinates who 
have served him well, wg cases—as in those 
of General Hubert Hami and General Freddy Wing—serve for noble 
epitaphs to men who went down in the fight. . 


SONS OF ADMIRALTY. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD and H. H. BASHFORD. 
First complete short history of the Naval War, 1914- 
1918. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The sailor of to-day is of the same fibre as in Nelson's 
time. This is the main thesis of this authoritative book, 


which heightens one’s pride of race immensely.” 
—The Graphic. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND 
REALITY. By H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. 


7s. 6d. net. 


this most interesting book will meet with nothing 
but A. 4 "—The Observer. 











THE MOST AMUSING BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


A YEAR OF PUBLIC LIFE. 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 78. 6d. net. 

“‘ Her year of service has provided Mrs. Peel with a capital 

subject, which she treats exactly as we should expect it to 

be treated by a writer of light novels... . The book deserves 
wide popularity.’’—New Statesman. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS ¢vncie Remus”. 


By JULIA COLLIER HARRIS. 18s. net. 
oel Chandler Harris’s letters to his friends and children 
are full of tenderness and gentle wisdom, and his advice to 
literary aspirants a model of kindly frankness.'’—The Spectator 


THE EDUCATION OF HENRY 
ADAMS. 


The intimate personal history of the grandson of JOHN 

QUINCEY ADAMS, told by himself. 21s. net. 

“It is a book that will bear reading again and again as 
the revelation of a remarkable character.""—The Spectator. 


New G/- Novels. 
WHAT NOT. Second Impression. ROSE MACAULAY. 
THE DEAN. A New Novel. LADY CHARNWOOD. 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE. poROTHY CANFIELD. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 


STRANGE ROADS. Third Impression. MAUD DIVER. 
THE POT BOILS. mw. STORM JAMESON. 
THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN. w.L. GEORGE 


New Edition with a New Preface. 

















10-12 ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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or two painters, for the flesh-tones. All the rest had used sex for 
sentiment, never for force ; to them Eve was a tender flower, and 
Herodias an unfeminine horror. American art, like the American 
language and American education, was as far as possible sexless. 
Society regarded the victory over sex as its greatest triumph, and 
the historian readily admitted it, since the moral issue, for the 
moment, did not concern one who was studying the relations of 
unmoral force. He cared nothing for the sex of the dynamo until 
he could measure its energy. 
The omission of Hawthorne and Henry James is odd, but 
otherwise most students of American art would admit the 
truth of this ; where Adams is mistaken is in his assumption 
that American art of the nineteenth century was completely 
representative of American society. And he is only able 
to make his final epigram, ‘‘ An American Virgin would 
never dare command; an American Venus would never 
dare exist,” by shutting his eyes to any facts inconvenient 
to his theory. It is not, however, for the truth of his theories 
that Adams’s autobiography will be read. It is for its 
picture of a world already remote, which Adams allows us 
to see occasionally in brilliant little snatches of recorded 
gossip or observation, and continuously as reflected in the 
broken, troubled surface of his own imaginative and inquiring 
personality. 


THE POEMS OF MRS. BAIN 


An Echo of the Spheres. Rescued from Oblivion. 
F. W. Bary. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

The book thus not very illuminatingly entitled turns out 
on examination to be a collection of the poems of Mr. Bain’s 
mother. Had it been no more than this, and had Mr. Bain 
confined himself in his introduction to a picture of the 
author, we might have applauded this act of filial piety 
and spared ourselves and him strictures on the poems them- 
selves which would not have been absolutely necessary. 
But Mr. Bain has chosen to introduce these quite charming 
pieces by a preface of remarkable insolence and arrogance 
which can do no manner of service either to his mother’s 
reputation or his own. By doing so, he has made it inevi- 
table that it should be pointed out that Mrs. Bain’s poetry 
is not as good as her son supposes it to be. 

We may pass over with no more than a mention Mr. 
Bain’s perhaps legitimate opinion that all contemporary 
poetry is “ sham ” and his judgment that “ the ‘ authors ’ 
of to-day often remind me of Jack Cade or Nikkel Blok 
trying to appear at ease in the robes of an archbishop ; 
do what they will, vulgarity and ignorance peep out at 
every gesture.” Nor need we take exception, the collected 
works of Wordsworth being what they are, to the statement 
that that poet “might have signed his name to many a 
little poem in these pages and lost no reputation by doing 
so.” But when Mr. Bain remarks that “as a writer of 
short poems, I do not know where to look for one of her own 
sex to put beside her : for of Sappho we know, alas ! almost 
nothing,” the critic must enter his protest. We do know, 
of course, enough of Sappho to be sure that she entered 
worlds of which Mrs. Bain never heard; but, apart from 
this, there is no lack of candidates for the primacy among 
women-poets. The most offensive passage of this astonish - 
ing preface, however, is that which refers to the Rossettis : 

She [Mrs. Bain] was not of those poets who sit them down to 

‘* make poetry”; who, like the Rossettis, for example (almost 

every line they wrote is sham) shut, themselves up of afternoons, 

and cudgel their lean brains for ‘* sonnets.” That is your waxwork 
method ; it wasn’t hers. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s methods of producing poetry, 
like the poems he produced, were not wholly such as will 
evoke admiration. There was a touch of artificiality in 
both workman and work. He had an unhappy trick of 
getting the most startling, rather than the right, word; 
but he was nevertheless a great artist with real poetic 
genius. But Christina Rossetti was one of the simplest, 
sincerest and sweetest writers of English verse. The taint 
of “ sham ”’ never once appears in anything she ever wrote ; 


By 


and the appeal of her talent is of such a kind as to make it 
natural to resent Mr. Bain’s extraordinary and insolent 
accusation. 

We have dealt with him and his assertions thus seriously 
because in this age, the degeneracy of which he deplores, 
it is impossible to allow such a piece of critical bad manners 
to go unrebuked. Fortunately his mother’s poems are 
separable from his opinions. When one has said that they 
are not as good as he proclaims, one has still to say how good 
they are; and it will be a pity if any reader concludes 
from Mr. Bain’s preface (as many probably will) that the 
pieces thus introduced do not deserve serious consideration. 
Many of those which Mr. Bain has printed here might well 
have been omitted. They are of purely personal and tem- 
porary interest, such as that which Mrs. Bain sent with 
the gift of a cake to a young man who was in the habit 
of presenting her with copies of the current magazines. 
Many, too, perhaps by this contagion, are but ‘‘ magazine 
verses,” banal in conception and tainted with niaiserie in 
expression. But even these are simply and harmlessly 
written ; and there are many besides on a higher level, 
where to simplicity sweetness is added and there are traces 
of a definite individuality. Mrs. Bain had not a wide 
range of experience or imagination. But she must have 
had a lovable nature and a love for simple and pleasant 
things. She reaches her highest level in such a piece as 
The Dog Rose: 

Stay thy rude hand, O Dametas, old gnome of the ditches ! 
Rend not the sheath where a soul inarticulate dwells ! 
Spare the witch wand of a fairykin, fairest of witches 
That ever threw spells. 


She whom the phantom bird woos, the old love-tale renewing, 
Throbbing with passion and pain, as he changes his tune, 
Sweet waning echoes of May in the notes that are wooing 
The roses of June. 


Dull are the ears of Dametas, base hind of the ditches! 
Silently shrivels the soul when the belly craves meat : 
Bacon and beer are bound up in the bundle of switches 
Flung at his feet. 


Yet in the spring of the year hath he tasted of beauty, 
Lilted his love-ditty, gathered the rose in his day ; 
Fought for his life among thorns, a grim soldier on duty, 
Carving his way. 
Through the deep trench, till it yawn, somewhat darker and deeper 
Weary and weather-worn, there shall he rest at the end, 
And a dog rose fling a spray o’er the couch of the sleeper, 
Foeman and friend. 


There is much poetic feeling and perception in that—enough 
to make it a beautiful poem. But it is clear that Mrs. 
Bain was often insensitive to language and to rhythm, was 
too often content with the next best word instead of the 
best. This is, indeed, a very characteristic piece, the work 
of a writer with much feeling, a pretty fancy and a natural 
talent for versification, but without that final turn of the 
screw which produces the poet by vocation—the only kind 
of poet, after all, that in the long run the world much troubles 
about. Throughout this poem the words are commonly 
the next but one or two or three, never exactly the right 
words ; and the incongruity between the classical suggestion 
of ‘“ Dametas ” and such words as “ gnome ” and “ fairykin ” 
would have been impossible to a careful artist. 

It is probable that these verses would have excited more 
interest if they had been published when they were first 
written than they can do now. In every age there is a 
substratum of literature good for its own time, only good 
in places for any other, and often not good at all for the 
succeeding generation. The verse of to-day written on 
this level is no better than Mrs. Bain’s; but it is more 
interesting to us, and we can less easily see its disabilities. 
But when the hundred and thirty poems printed here are sifted 
and sorted it would be incredible if a few from a writer natur- 
ally so well gifted were not found to be still alive. These will 
find their way into anthologies and will survive. They 
will even survive Mr. Bain’s opinion of them. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 





By THE AMERICAN MINISTER TO BELGIUM 


BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By BRAND WHITLOCK. In Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 25/- net. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK writes: 


‘‘In history Brand Whitlock’s Book will be the 
principal as well as the most authoritative and 
terrible witness against Teutonic barbarism. 
Owing te its moderation, its perspicacity, its fair- 
mindedness, and its unswerving loyalty, it is a 
positively terrifying document which can neither 
be refuted nor impugned. It is the work of a man 
whose greatness is displayed as much as his 
character and in his heart as in the quality of 
his writing.’’ 














A Book for all Interested in Horsemanship 


HINTS ON 
HORSEMANSHIP 


By Lt.-Col. McTAGGART, D.S.O. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book, written by an expert horseman, will be found 
to contain information useful to both novice and skilled rider. 





A Woman's Account of Woman's Work in France 


THE SWORD OF | 
DEBORAH 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE. Fcap. 8vo. 3s, net. 
** It has life in it. It will remain a record worth reading 
long after peace is signed.”—The Times. 





An Ideal Companion for the Traveller in Italy 


WANDERINGS IN ITALY 


By GABRIEL FAURE. 7s. 6d. net. 


An invaluable book for the pilgrim who desires information 
on the less obvious beauties of Italy. 





The Latest Fiction 


JINNY THE CARRIER 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 7s. net. 


JAVA HEAD 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


THE MOON AND 
SIXPENCE 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


THE BONFIRE 


By ANTHONY BRENDON. 
Ready Shortly. 


STORM IN A TEACUP 





7s. net. 


7s. net. 


7s. net. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 7s. net. 
A SAILORS’ HOME 
By RICHARD DEHAN 7s. net. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN | 21 BEDFORD ST. 

















“Macmillan & Co.’s List | 


| MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Seottish Literature: Character 
and Influence. 
By G. GREGORY SMITH 
8s. 6d. net. 


wipes New Works by Epnest Poole 
“The Dark People”: Russia's Crisis 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Village: Russian Impressions 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 46s. net 
The Scotsman :—“ As studies of some aspects of the political situation 
in Russia, Mr. Poole’s books have a substantial value, but it is as skilful 
pictures of life that they will probably be read with the greatest interest.” 


The Home and the World 


A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Daily News :—* This remarkable and beautiful story of Tagore’s is 
& great tribute to his genius for following the truth.” 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works 


Uniform Edition. 21 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition, 22 Vols. Printed on thin paper, 
with gilt edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue 
cloth, 6s. net per vol. The Service Kipling, 26 Vols. 
Blue cloth, 3s. net each. 


Iixtra Crown 8vo 





Problems of National Educa- 


tion 
By TWELVE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONISTS. With 
Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. ROBERT MUNRO, 
K.C., M.P., Secretary for Scotland. Edited by 
JOHN CLARKE. 8vo. 12s. net. 

The Scottish Educational Journal :—‘* The book is one that all interested 
in education should obtain, It should be placed next the Report of the 
Reform Committee, to which it is a natural supplement. It is, however, 
more than that, The Report was a challenge to the powers of darkness, 
This book is a herald of the light.” 


Towards Reunion 
Being Contributions to Mutual Understanding by 
Church of England and Free Church Writers. Jointly 
edited by Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, Rev. STUART H. 
CLARK, Rev. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, and Rev. J. H. 
SHAKESPEARE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Wesley the Anglican 


By DAVID BAINES-GRIFFITHS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


The Round Table 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British 
Commonwealth. 2s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 
10s. post free. 














GLAISHER’S JUNE LIST (No. 436) 
OF BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 

Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 HiGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. All Books in new 


condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Adventure of Life. By R. W. Mackenna. Murray. 6s. net. 

Mr. Mackenna’s writings bid fair to do for the present generation 
something of the task effected by Henry Drummond for his. In this 
new book the same determined optimism, the same mixture of senti- 
ment and science, is offered to the reader asin The Adventure of Death. 
We prefer Dr. Mackenna in his more medical passages. There is a 
certain gay excitement in his description of the functions of the omen- 
tum ; and if one is sometimes pulled up by his calm acceptance of 
modern medical theories, one remembers that the great mass of people 
prefer dogmatism to doubt, and like certainty even if it be only about 
microbes. But Dr. Mackenna is certain of many other things. He is 
a theist and a Christian, and his popular presentation of the present 
position of anti-materialistic science is clearly and frankly done. His 
chapters on pain are good, though we could have spared one for a 
discussion of the mysterious problem of pleasure. In writing of sick- 
ness he boldly claims that Calvinism is due to Calvin’s ill-health: a 
view which is plausible only until one remembers that Erasmus had 
colic and stone quite as severely as did Calvin. He is a little too apt 
to identify religion with morality ; and, at times, as in his strictures 
on Greek religion, appears to narrow morality to sexual ethics. On 
no other hypothesis could he say that the gods of the Greeks and 
Romans were ‘** gods without morals as we understand the term.’ 
They were actually similar to the gods whom Mr. Wells has recently 
erected in his own image; they were simply exaggerated human 
beings with typical virtues and vices, not at all ‘‘ un-moral ” like the 
superb Indifference worshipped by later philosophers. 


Pensions and the Principles of their Evaluation. By Liuewettyn J. 
LLEWELLYN and A. Bassetr Jones. Heinemann (Medical 
Books), Limited. 1919. 30s. net. 


Pensions for Hospital Officers and Staffs: a Report of a Sub-Com- 
mittee of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. By W. J. H. 
Waitratt and H. L. Horxinson, with Dissentient Memorandum 
by Sir Wiiu1am J. Cottins. C. and E. Layton. 7s. 6d. net. 

The nation will have to allot, from its current income, some seventy 
or eighty millions sterling for the next few decades for the disabled 
soldiers and their dependents. The money cost is serious enough, being 
more than we spend on education of all sorts. Even more serious 
is the effect which these pensions are likely to have on the life of 
the community, whether we think first of the rate of wages or of 
personal charactér. The fat volume of 702 pages which Dr. Llewellyn 
and Dr. Bassett Jones have written is mainly a guide to the adminis- 
tration of the military pension scheme, calculated to inform the 
tens of thousands of men and women engaged in the work of all the 
medical considerations to be kept in view in ‘‘evaluating * the pension 
to be awarded to each claimant. The authors attempt, as they 
say, nothing less than the “‘ interpretation” of ‘‘ the malign effects 
of disease or injury . . . in arithmetical terms—in percentage grades 
of incapacity.” A preliminary chapter gives a summary view of 
previous pension experiments, from that of King Darius down to 
that of the United States after the Civil War. The work will be 
of practical value to all who have to deal with soldiers’ pensions. 
But the book on the economic and social implications of a pension 
system, and how best the State can make provision for all classes 
of the infirm, has still to be written. 

The Report by Messrs. Whittall and Hopkinson is concerned only 
with the form and cost of any pension scheme, in relation primarily 
to hospital staffs, but incidentally applicable to all institutions. It 
is a common experience that pension schemes eventually cost a good 
deal more than was anticipated when they were started. This very 
learned but no less lucid Report goes far to explain why and how 
this happens; and it should therefore be studied by everyone con- 
sidering such an innovation. Many examples of pension schemes 
are examined, and the best methods of providing for all the various 
contingencies and of calculating the cost are explained in detail. 
The amount of information incidentally afforded is considerable. 
The dissent by Sir W. J. Collins has reference to the proposed 
exclusive reliance on Life Assurance Companies. 


THE CITY 


VERITABLE flood of new issues has been followed 
A by the request of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that all public offerings in contemplation should 
be suspended until the lists for the Funding Loan and 
Victory Bonds are closed on July 12. In connection with 


this request, the City Editor of the Daily News hits the 
— nail on the head when he points out that the Chan- 
cellor’s declaration should have been prohibitive instead 
of deprecatory, for almost every issue now produced has 
first been underwritten, and those responsible for the issue 
are under obligations to the underwriters to carry through 
the operation in a certain time. 


A mere request from a 





Minister could not be sustained in a Court of Law as a valid 
reason for not carrying out contractual obligations. When 
will our present governing class, one wonders, realise that 
the voluntary system breaks down in the big social things 
of life, be it the upkeep of hospitals, extinction of a crushing 
debt by means of a capital levy, or abstinence from making 
big profits in times of national necessity ? When it comes 
to matters affecting personal liberty in the face of national 
necessity, our governing class is not so squeamish; why 
this different attitude when it is a matter of capital? ~ 
* * 

From all one hears, the Loans are not going as well as 
they ought to, but perhaps, as is usual on these occasions, 
the last week will see a general whip-up. The Victory 
Bonds, it appears, are even more attractive to the wealthy 
investor than is evident from the prospectus, for it has been 
authoritatively stated that although they will be accepted 
at face value in payment of death duties, their value as an 
asset of the estate, when it comes to computing the amount 
on which death duties are payable, will be taken at the 
current market price, which, for some time, will, of course, 
be in the neighbourhood of the issue price of £85 per £100. 
So the rich man and his heirs get it both ways, and if the 
wealthy classes do not invest in these Bonds right up to 
the hilt of their prospective liability for death duties, they 
will be very foolish to themselves and exceedingly ungrate- 
ful to a generous Government, which might have compelled 
them to subscribe to a Loan bearing a lower rate of interest 
instead of requesting them to take up a Loan on 
quite exceptionally attractive terms with various bonuses 
thrown in. 

* * * 

As often happens with events which have been discounted 
long beforehand, the stock markets did not respond to the 
acceptance by the Germans of the Peace conditions. If 
anything, markets were a bit flat on Tuesday, the only 
section to benefit noticeably being the rubber share market, 
which is natural enough, as it only needs the partial opening 
of the great European markets to relieve London of the 
accumulating stocks of rubber, and, presumably, lift the 
price of that commodity. It might have been thought 
that the Coal Commission reports would bring about a fall 
in the price of coal mining shares, but no such movement 
appears to have taken place; if anything, small rises have 
occurred, which would appear to indicate confidence in 
the minds of the coal owning interests that nothing detri- 
mental to them is likely to happen. Imperial Tobacco 
of Great Britain ordinary shares continue their upward 
course, the price varying between 95s. and 97s., and news 
of a bonus distribution will probably come along very 
shortly. Another feature has been Dunlop Rubber, which 
on Tuesday rose 3s. 9d. to £7 6s. 3d., and on Wednesday 
another 7s. to £7 18s. 9d. The plethora of money and the 
reduction in the Excess Profits Duty tend to make the share 
markets strong, regardless of labour troubles or the heavy 
taxation which must come when sanity is restored. It 
will, presumably, always be possible to make money in the 
share markets on specialities, but prudent people might 
well take some of their profits and invest in Victory Bonds, 
the price of which must inevitably rise steadily, if gently, 
after the lists have closed. 

* * * 


One of the most interesting issues of the past week was 
that of the Metropolitan Railway Country Estates, Ltd., a 
concern formed for the purpose of acquiring from a syndi- 
cate and from the Metropolitan Railway Company some 
lands in the neighbourhoods of Rickmansworth, Chorley 
Wood, Kingsbury, Wembley and Neasden, and for carrying 
out a house building scheme thereon. These three estates 
are all served by the Metropolitan Railway and the Metro- 
politan and Great Central joint line. The idea is to develop 
them on garden suburb lines. A great deal depends, of 
course, upon whether the price paid for these estates is 
reasonable, but there seems plenty of room for the develop- 
ment of schemes providing houses of the t contem- 
plated, and this one is certainly interesting. The Metro- 
politan Railway’s powers do not admit of its subscribing 
for shares in the Company, but it has undertaken to assist 
in various technical directions. The issue consisted of 


400,000 shares of 19s. each offered at par. 
A. Emit Davies, 
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4 NEW BOOKS 


THE 


STEPHEN HOHENZOLLERNS 
LEACOCK IN AMERICA 


and Other Impossibilities, 


5/- net. 
A new book by our premier humorist. 


MURIEL THE 

HIDDEN 

H INE , VALLEY 
- net. 


A delightful new love story by the author of ‘‘ Earth,” 
“The Best in Life,”’ etc. 


TEMPORARY 
CRUSADERS 


CECIL 
SoMMERS 
4/- net. 


A companion volume to “‘ Temporary Heroes,” dealing 
with the humorous side of Army,life in Palestine and 
the East. 


NEIL A 
LONDON 
A. Lyons yo 


6’- net. 

“A new book by Mr. Lyons is like a tonic. No writer 
since Dickens has had quite his power of arousing sane and 
humane laughter.”—HOLBROOK JACKSON in the National 
News. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W. 1. 




















CHATTO & WINDUS 


THE YOUNG VISITERS 
By DAISY ASHFORD. A Novel written at the age of 
Nine. With a Preface by Sir J. M. BARRIE. Eighth 
Impression. Small Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


JUDITH 

By ARNOLD BENNETT. A New Play in Three Acts 

founded on the apocryphal book of “ Judith.’’ Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
A DISAPPOINTED MAN 


By W. N. P: BARBELLION. Withfan Introduction 
by H. G. WELLS. A remarkable human document. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


EDWARD JERNINGHAM 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Edited by LEWIS BETTANY. A Book of Eighteenth 
Century Letters, fully annotated. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


PARIS AND HER PEOPLE 
By E. A. VIZETELLY. With a Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GAY-DOMBEYS 
By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. With an Introduction 
by H.G. WELLS. A Novel of an unusual kind. Crown 
8vo. 7s. net. 


A HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES 
By CECIL CHESTERTON. With a Memoir of the 
Author by G. K. CHESTERTON. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SEND FOR FULL LIST. 
97 & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





>. 
Major J. Mackenzie Rogan Cotduream Guard 
writes :—“‘ Your ‘ De Reese * Cigarettes are greatly appreciated. Good flavour 
no ° 
“A Googe Ay Birminearm,(Rer- open Hannay wats! fn cs 
= “ e cigarettes for twenty-five years I ought 
to be able to judge.” 
. Wienporia, writes: — 
“Tam still smoking bp i toe 
Cigttus ‘day. is now divided between 
Darewski and ‘ De Reszke.’” 
ELDOM if ever have so many 
~ notable people given high praise 
to one particular ette. ‘* De 
3 Reszkes” win praise use they 
are worthy of it. 


‘De Reszke 


Fisory' Cl 
Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Canteens, 













“The Sister of Literature Tobacco” 
Prof. SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 










"No woman should marryss 
aman who does not smoke 


ROOLAT LOUIS STEVENSON 


a oe eee 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 










White Label. Mild and Medium. 
91° 10}° 
Per oz. Per «z. 





JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


P.795 
Branch of The Im 








rial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Traland), Ltd 

















NOW READY. 
THE WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN: 
SHOULD THEY BE EQUAL? 


By Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Mrs. Sidney Webb has added a special introduction to 
her Minority Report of the War Cabinet Committee on 
Women in Industry, and it is now published by the Fabian 
Society under the above title. Mrs. Webb deals not only 
with the question of women’s wages and salaries, but with 
the whole problem of wages and the wage system. She 
emphasises the need for further enquiry into incomes, and 
the establishment of the principle that work of “‘ national 
importance "’ should be performed by everyone in return 
for what he or she receives from the community. The 
document is a thorough piece of economic analysis and should 
have a wide circulation. 

Price (with portrait cover) 1s., post free 1s. 2d. To be 
obtained at the Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, Senden Positivist Baciety, 
19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 1, 
SunDaAy, June 20th, 

11.15. Mr. S. H. Swinny, “ Sacrament of Initiation.” 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A_ residential College 
providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 
Next term begins on September 20th. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVIOR. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation (a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
d of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 














NTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S FRANCHISE CLUB 
A POLITICAL CLUB FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
9 GraFton STREET, PiccapILiy, W. (Non-Residential.) 
For particulars of Lectures, Receptions, House Dinners, and terms of membership, 
apply t to the Secretary. 


LECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. (Theosophical 
pe Reading Room), Every foley Anant at8p.m., on “The Wisdom of the Great 


LTD. 





‘oets.” Every FRIDAY, at 3.30 p.m., on “The Temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
Admission Free. For full Syllabus of LECTURES apply Secretary as above. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. +e “ye Bae Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 








FE4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Gasvqnewe Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encineerine for Men 

Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
postu p a free from REGISTRAR 





I gals, TO LET, morning or afternoon, for Lectures, Meetings, &c. 
Situated in centre of the West End. Moderate charges.—Apply, Secrerary, 
3 Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


BEPFoRD. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, 1. N.W. 
(University of London.) 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
appointments :— 

(1) Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry, 

Chemistry. 

(2) Assistant in Geography. 

(3) Demonstrator in Physics. 

(4) Part-time Demonstrator in Physiology. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY OF 
CounciL, to whom applications for the posts should be sent not later 
than Monday, July 14th. 


a we OF LONDON.—tThe Senate invite applications 
for the University Readership in English Literature, tenable 
at Bedford College. Salary, {400 a year.—Applications (10 copies) 
must be received not later than first post on Thursday, July roth, 1919, 
by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Ken- 
sington, S. W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


j* "ERSITY OF MANCHEST ER. —The Council invites applica- 

tions for the post of Secretary to the Appointments Board. 
Salary, £400. Open to men or women.—Further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained from the SECRETARY to the Appoint- 
ments Board, The University, Manchester. Applications should be 
received on or before July 12th, IQT9. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.—Appointment of Lec- 

turerin Philosophy. The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer 

in Philosophy. Salary, {400 per annum. Applications must be sent 

in by July 15th.—Further particulars may be obtained from W. M. 
GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ATTERSEA POLYT ECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11.—The Govern- 

ing Body invite applications for the appointment of Mistress 

of Method and Lecturer in Psychology (with Honours Degree or its 

equivalent) for Domestic Science Training Department (Full Time 

Post). Salary, (255, rising to £400 in accordance with L.C.C. scale. 

A temporary war bonus of £39 is also paid.—For particulars of the 
appointment send stamped addressed env elope to the SECRETARY. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


for Inorganic and Physical 


























ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

wer 


Seb. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 


e 
OOTHAM SCHOOL. —Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories ; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe) ; Astronomical Observatory, Library ; Swimming Bath ; Gymnasium. 
Careful attention is given to Physical Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 
History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aid and Ambulance, 
Swimming and Life-saving. 
Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the Heap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


M ALTMAN’ ey GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CnamsBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to ge self-exp jon by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description : to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully “situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 








SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 

situated in its own grounds of S acres. For prospectus, apply the Principav. 





CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurbythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singiag, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken. who de some share of ‘he 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 

girls on practical, every-day lines. 

Pvincipats s : The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINcHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on eqgitentien to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Gupeae, 





. - MARGARET’ Ss SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Schcler of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tien—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Ciarxk and Miss K. M. E tis. 


YONSDOWN SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.—Next 
Term commences September 22nd next. Vacancies for Girls 11 to 20 years, 
Entire Charge. Preparation for Examinations. Sound English Education, with 

facilities for elder girls to specialise in Music, Art, French, Dancing and Gymnastics, 
and Domestic Science. Te rms, £80 to £150 per annum.—Principal, Miss BucKInGHAM. 





TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and - ‘T'YPEWRITING of "every 
description accurately and mptly executed. Shorthand- 
ists provided. Meetings an Sermons reported. — 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 


typed and duplicated, accurately and 
best work.—Muitner, 18 Cardigan 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., 
promptly exsouted by experienced typist; 
Street, Cardiff. 





UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


A UTHOR' S) MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
4 charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACSIMILE LETTERS. 
Oe and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


circular letters will find it more efficient and cheaper to hav+ any number of 
facsimile letters made, promptly and carefully, by THE EFFICIENCY TYPE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn, E.C, 1. 


Poret.stscs QUESTION and Birth Control. 


—Maravusian Leaaue, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W.1 





Post free 2d. 








(COCKROACH ES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Roval House- 
hold. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGIT.—Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 
Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 
Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
Estd. 1850. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —We are now paying on 
ae up to 7s. tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2. Call, or post 

mediate cash or 0} ae Mention New STATESMAN, Messrs. Pacer, 219 Oxford 
Street, ‘Wie Established 150 years. ~ 
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REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 
manages about 1/50 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
LI Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. /. 











A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 


| 
| 
Life Assurance Office ? | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of “ Thibald ” Jerkins, Dalmatics, 
Shepherd, and other _Smocks and Children’s Frocks. 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd.,238-241 Tottenbam Court Rd..W.1. 


THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 


LITERARY AND UTILITY AGENTS. 
RR FSEARCH of all descriptions— Works Indexed, Proofs Cor- 
tected, Books obtained, Translating and typing technical, 
scientific, mathematical MSS., Theses, and works in British Museum, 
etc., a speciality. Literary assistance given 
Works supervised by persons of University and professional 
standing. The London Secretariat, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.2. _ Telephone : ‘Regent 1639. 


ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. No coating fee charged: 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
cypes. RonaLp Massey, 23 } Raniguasider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


AY & SONS, GENTLEMEN'S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
7.1. Only material ot first-rate quality used. Best workmanship. ‘Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment, Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, BooxseLter, Print SELLER, 


and DEALER IN AUTOGRAPHS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 83A HIGH 
STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 1. 


Two interesting catalogues now ready, post free on application :-— 
No. 389, ANTHROPOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, FOLK-LORE, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS, 50 PAGES. No. 391, BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, Maps, etc., 
RELATING TO THE BRITISH COLONIES: History, Travel, Exploration, 
etc., also Early Voyages and Circummavigations. 





OOKS, PRINTS, oad MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





> FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition. 

India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 

Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
) ad. and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky’ s +t ‘Clocks, illus., 
42/-; Life of Jack _Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; 





illus., 2 vols.. Morris Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cont £11. SEND 
FOR CATAL OGUE. Out of Print yay ~ supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 000 books wanted. List free —Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 


3,000 
21 John Bright Street. Birmingham. WANTED. Burton’ ~ Arabian Nights. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE. Catalogues of noche 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
graphs — ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 

m, S.E. 


THE ESSENTIAL 
RESERVE 


] N=the struggle between health and disease 
the lack of sustaining food is often the cause 
of the body’s surrender. What is essential is a 
reserve of strength over and above the needs 
of the hardest and most trying day’s work. 
This reserve is supplied by ‘BYNO- 
GEN,” which brings strength to every 
part of the body. It maintains full 
nutrition by nourishing and revivifying 
brain, nerves and muscles. ‘BYNO- 
GEN” is specially recommended for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Dyspepsia, Insom- 
nia, and all enfeebled conditions. 
*“BYNOGEN’ is a concentrated nutri- 
tive food with a most agreeable flavour. 
It should supplement the daily dietary of 
young and old. Those who take it 
regularly withstand the effects of over- 
strain, and enjoy the delightful feeling o 
vigour and well-being. 








Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, Z 5/- and 9/-. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
B63. 
































SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Taz New Staresmay, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES. 


Index for Vol. XII. is now ready and 

may be obtained free on application. 

Binding cases and bound volumes of 

Vol. XII. will be ready shortly, price 5s. 
and 26s. respectively. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen 
Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the 
rate of ]/- per line for a single insertion, or 12/. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 











All communications should be addressed THe ManaGer, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C 2. 
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FIRST ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


(Manchester Guardian | 
Weekly Bdition 











@, The Weekly Edition is generally for circu- 


lation overseas, but also for readers in this 
country who live far enough away to make : 


delivery of the daily issue impossible. | 
@, The Weekly Edition will contain a selection 


of the features of more permanent interest from 





the daily. The news will be covered by 


specially written summaries. 


@, In addition, there will be comment on the news 
from the “Manchester Guardian” point of view. 








Buy it yourself and send it to your friend. 


TWOPENCE A WEEK FROM THE NEWSAGENT 
or 2d, post free. 





Send a postal order for 13/- and we will send your 
friend abroad the Weekly Edition for a whole year. 





3 CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. | 
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